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Some Social Aspects of Deafness! 


By E. R. Apernatuy, Pxu.D. 
Superintendent of the Ohio School, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEN KELLER once said: “I am just as deaf as I am blind. 

The problems of deafness are deeper and more complex, 

if not more important than those of blindness. Deafness is 

a much worse misfortune. For it means the loss of the most 

vital stimulus—the sound of the voice that brings language, 

sets thoughts astir, and keeps us in the intellectual company 
of man.” (1) 

There is considerable truth in these few lines. Deafness 
strikes deep in the social roots of the individual who is so 
handicapped. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present to you briefly 
some of the social aspects of deafness; this is with particular 
reference to the deaf as distinguished from the hard of hear- 
ing. To differentiate between these, the hard of hearing are 
those in whom the sense of hearing, although defective, is 
functional with or without a hearing aid; the deaf are those 
in whom the sense of hearing is nonfunctional for the ordi- 
nary purposes of life. The term “deaf and dumb” is no longer 
used, as too frequently it implies stupidity which is not 
true of the group. Neither is the term deaf-mute an accept- 
able designation. The child who has been deaf from an early 
age does not speak because his deafness prevents the acquisi- 
tion of speech in the normal imitative manner. Organically 
his organs of speech are normal. Deaf babies cry, coo and 


*An address delivered at the Symposium on Hearing before the 
Ohio Academy of Science at its Golden Anniversary Meeting, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, May 10, 1940. 
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babble, much as other babies do. While the average deaf 
child can be taught speech, he does not acquire it unless 
he is given special instruction. 

Deafness not only acts as a barrier to speech but blights 
the child’s language. The little hearing child hears words 
repeated scores of times and early begins to link these words 
to objects, or actions. In place of language, a system of crude 
gestures is built up for the deaf child. These are necessary for 
the child to make his wants known. The means of communi- 
cation is so limited that it seriously retards his progress. 
Explanations are difficult to make and are seldom or inade- 
quately made. Parents finding that they cannot reason with 
the child or make explanations, give him what he wants. 
Of course if he doesn’t get it, he frequently resorts to tan- 
trums. The gestures used generally relate to the child and 
not to others. This tends to make his world a self-centered 
one, with little consideration for others. 

While some parents indulge their deaf children as far as 
they possibly can, others err in the other extreme by punish- 
ing them for misbehavior that resulted from a lack of under- 
standing on the part of the child. 

It is apparent that little deaf children must experience 
a feeling of frustration in not being able to express them- 
selves or inquire into the how, what, who and why of the 
world about them. 

Such characteristics have been commented on by others. 
I refer you to Brunschwig, “A Study of Some Personality 
Aspects of Deaf Children” (2), and also Ewing and Ewing, 
“The Handicap of Deafness” (3). 

It is perhaps worthy of mention here of the weary and 
often painful rounds on which these children are taken in 
the hope that their hearing will be restored. Frequently after 
the family physician has attended them for some time they 
are referred to an otologist. Though the otologist may tell 
the parents that the child is irrevocably deaf, they continue 
to go from doctor to doctor, to charlatan and quack, admin- 
istering pills, salves and worthless nostrums. Two or three 
years ago we had a boy return to school with a box full of 
pills to restore his hearing. There were seven different kinds 
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of pills in the box, and he was to take one of each after 
each meal. While faith cures are not regarded as painful 
experiences, it is not uncommon to have children kept out 
of school for long periods of time awaiting such cures to 
take effect. 

Unfortunately most parents do not require what they rea- 
sonably could of their small deaf children. Swayed by senti- 
ment, they think of them as poor little deaf children who are 
unable to do anything for themselves. A year ago we had 
a six-year-old boy enter school whose grandmother still 
gave him his milk in a nursing bottle. While this is unusual 
it shows the extent to which babying can be carried. Each 
year we find that a large proportion of our beginning children 
can neither feed nor dress themselves properly, yet they 
could easily have been taught these things had their parents 
approached these problems sensibly. Through a lack of 
understanding and proper handling, behavior problems ap- 
pear and grow unchecked. The mother of one of our small 
boys, who caused his parents no end of annoyance and 
despair, told me that she had taken the child to a well- 
known surgeon, and asked him to open up the boy’s head 
to see what made him so mean. At school—after he has 
settled down from a home visit—he is a nice little fellow. 

Paralleling a statement by Druschba (4), it is as true 
of deaf children as it is of hearing, that they are neither 
good nor bad originally. The character and behavior prob- 
lems that arise come not from their deafneses, but from 
faulty or ineffectual methods of training. It is pertinent 
to observe at this point that little deaf children whose par- 
ents are deaf are quite generally more normal, both in 
behavior and achievement, than deaf children from hearing 
families. 

When the deaf child reaches school age, he comes to an- 
other social turning point. Occasionally such children are 
not sent to school at all; more frequently the parents delay 
sending them for two, three, or more years. In 1937 we 
admitted a girl who was then twenty years of age. The 
girl appeared to be of good mentality but her mother had 
simply kept her at home. It was on the insistence of a 
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sister that she was finally brought to school. She could not 
answer such simple written questions as “How old are you?” 
and “Where do you live?” This girl is now doing work on 
the level of pupils who have been in school six years, and 
the outlook in her case is good. Sometime ago I received 
a letter from a woman concerning her deaf sister who was 
then forty years old. The mother had looked after her during 
her lifetime. After the death of her mother, the deaf woman 
lived with her sister. The latter stated that while she was 
quite intelligent, she was unable to read or write. It was 
evident that she was proving to be an unhappy burden on 
the family. Of course this woman was beyond the reach of 
our school. While these are exceptional cases, they show 
how dependent the deaf are on proper instruction. 

Today practically all educable deaf children are sent to 
some school. It is true that some of them are to be found 
in the classrooms of regular public schools. This comes about 
because the parents are either unaware of facilities for 
special instruction or because they are unwilling to let them 
go away to school. Through a lack of discernment or indiffer- 
ence on the part of public school authorities they are allowed 
to remain. Sometimes intelligent deaf children are kept 
in these classes and both regarded and treated as feeble- 
minded. Socially their deafness isolates them from other 
children. Usually their hearing schoolmates ignore them, 
occasionally they are teased or made the butt of practical 
jokes. If they remain in a school for the hearing for any 
length of time, it is a common practice to push them on every 
year or two without regard to educational achievement. In the 
last few years several children have come to our State School 
after having an experience of the type described. One girl, 
whose father was a member of the local board of education, 
had been promoted year after year until she reached the 
eighth grade where she was failed by a teacher who had 
just come into that school system. The father had had some 
misgivings over the school promotions of his daughter. 
These misgivings were not without foundation; we found 
that the girl’s educational level was around the second grade. 
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Socially and educationally maladjusted, children of this 
type enter our schools for the deaf, literally broken in spirit 
and with a defeated outlook on life. While there are a suffi- 
cient number of these children to justify mention, the per- 
centage of them is small. Most deaf children enter schools 
for the deaf without long delays. 

For the little child who is profoundly deaf, there are two 
principal means of instruction; he may be instructed either 
orally or he may be instructed manually. Each of these 
approaches has its shortcomings as well as its advantages. 
The social aspects of both are such that they should be 
discussed here. 

The oral approach consists of teaching the child speech 
and speech-reading (or lip-reading as it is frequently called) 
and also using this means of communication in regular 
classroom activities. To appreciate what this involves it is 
necessary to know something of the procedure. 

Speech instruction begins with the teaching of the elemen- 
tary English sounds, the consonants and the vowels. Some 
of these are easily taught, others are much more difficult. 
One of the first consonants taught is H, which is simply an 
expulsion of the breath through the open glottis. The child 
readily learns this sound by imitation. Usually the first 
vowel taught is Italian A or AH. In producing this sound 
no modification by the lips is necessary; the tongue remains 
flat in the mouth. Contrary to popular belief, it is not difficult 
to get voice from a deaf child. Usually they understand by 
watching the teacher and feeling the vibration in her throat. 
However, the quality of the voice is another matter. The 
child, not hearing the sound he is producing, may give it 
an unnatural and displeasing voice. Considerable effort is 
made to obtain a good quality of voice in teaching the first 
vowel. The development of other vowels and consonants is 
more difficult, the formation of some of them being quite 
complex. These are taught in a variety of ways, such as 
comparing or contrasting them with sounds already learned; 
by manipulating the child’s tongue; or drawing diagrams 
showing the required position of the tongue and other vocal 
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organs. The child is taught to put these sounds together to 
form words, to syllabify words and accent them, and to 
phrase sentences. 

The companion of speech is speech-reading. This is devel- 
oped from a simple beginning. The child is shown some 
small toys such as a ball, a fish and a car. The names of 
these present a dissimilar appearance on the lips and the 
average child is soon able to select the proper toy by watch- 
ing the teacher’s lips. Speech-reading is gradually extended 
to include familiar objects and actions. The level of attain- 
ment sought by the end of the first year, in the majority 
of cases, is some 150 nouns and 25 to 35 verbs. These he 
can recognize by speech-reading, can speak them orally and 
can write them. 

For children who make poor and what is judged inade- 
quate progress orally, some schools provide manual instruc- 
tion. The manual means of conversation includes the use of 
the one-hand manual alphabet by which words are spelled 
out letter by letter, A, B, C, D, etc.; it also includes the use 
of conventionalized signs. Common words may be either 
spelled or signed; for example light is spelled (demonstrated) 
or it is signed (demonstrated), the placement and motion 
of the fingers indicating the rays of light. For classroom 
purposes finger spelling is given decided preference over the 
use of the sign language. 

While the above is a very brief presentation of the oral 
and manual means of instruction it is probably sufficient 
to serve as basis for discussing some of their social aspects. 

Oralism seeks to make the deaf child a participating 
member of the hearing world. In this connection one fre- 
quently hears the phrase “Make the child normal.” The 
fact that the practical accomplishments of oralism fall con- 
siderably short of this ideal does not materially lessen the 
appeal of such phrases to the majority of parents and the 
general public. This appeal combined with the desire of 
parents to have their children live at home and attend a 
special school, accounts for the large number of day-schools 
for deaf children, all of which are purely oral schools. Oral- 
ism occupies a definite and useful place in the socializing 
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of deaf children. The child who becomes adept in speech- 
reading and achieves clear speech enjoys an advantage over 
the child who is not so fortunate in these accomplishments. 
It is a fact, however, that most hearing people would find 
only a very small percentage of deaf children with under- 
standable speech and good speech-reading. The large major- 
ity find conversation with anyone but close acquaintances 
difficult and will ordinarily resort to pad and pencil. In 
considering the social aspects of oralism this must be taken 
in account for it means that the general public will find out 
that conversation with the ordinary deaf person must be 
carried on by means of pad and pencil. Furthermore, even 
the few who do have good speech are often reluctant to make 
use of it in talking to strangers. Some fear that they will 
mispronounce words. They know, of course, that hearing 
people frequently mispronounce words but fear that their 
mispronunciations will not be of the ordinary variety. Thus 
a deaf man may make three syllables of the word Chinese and 
call it Chin’-e-see; there is nothing in the word itself to guide 
him. Right here, let me say that it does not take much of a 
defect in speech to distract ordinary listeners; when this hap- 
pens their attention focuses on the defect rather than on what 
is being said with the result that the sentence has to be re- 
peated. If the deaf person is sensitive about his speech, he 
becomes more reluctant to use it in public after a few such 
experiences. An acquaintance of mine is a capable and 
intelligent deaf woman. She is an excellent speech-reader. 
Her speech is easily understood and therefore when she was 
a student at Gallaudet College, the national college for the 
deaf in Washington, she was frequently called on to address 
hearing groups. On one occasion when she was addressing a 
group of hearing teachers she happened to look down into 
the front row and see one woman say to another “It’s remark- 
able, but isn’t her voice peculiar?” She said that it took her 
years to get over that remark. 

Speech-reading is regarded by the ordinary individual as 
something akin to another sense. It is not surprising there- 
fore that usually too much is expected. There are of course 
the few whose speech-reading ability is amazing and such 
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cases have been dramatized and publicized. Because a man 
is a good speech-reader, people expect him to be able to sit 
in a dimly-lighted church, at a considerable distance from 
the minister, and understand what is said. Several profoundly 
deaf people have attended Ohio State University. Usually 
they get very little from the lectures through speech-reading. 
The instructor paces back and forth, or draws a diagram on 
the board, explaining it as he draws. Scattered student dis- 
cussions in large classes are equally impossible to follow. 
As might be expected under such difficult circumstances, the 
percentage of deaf persons who are able to attend colleges 
for the hearing is small. Those who do generally have some- 
one take notes for them. Through conferences, assigned 
readings and reports they are able to cover the courses. The 
majority of the deaf who attend college go to Gallaudet 
College, a Federally supported institution in Washington, 
DC. 

Some speech formations are relatively easy to read; others 
are quite difficult. Because a speech-reader has understood 
a greeting such as “How are you?”, most hearing people 
assume that he will understand whatever follows it, even 
if it happens to be a sentence like “It’s a nice day, isn’t it?” 
The latter expression will try the best of speech-readers 
as many of the speech formations involved are not discern- 
able to the eye. 

There are numerous other stumbling blocks for the speech- 
reader. About half of the words used in ordinary conversa- 
tion have other words of similar appearance but different 
meaning. As an example the following words present practi- 
cally the same appearance: main, made, mate, bait, bayed, 
paid, pain, pained, paint, pate. The speech-reader depends on 
the context to determine which word has been used. If you 
were to use the cliche “sweet sixteen,” it would be read as 
such because of the context rather than “sweet sixty,” which 
presents the same appearance. 

Another pitfall for the speech-reader is the effect of modu- 
lation, which he misses entirely. By modulating the voice 
we can change the whole thought of a sentence. 
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It must be remembered that speech movements are fast, 
some of them are concealed and the differences between many 
of them are fine. Furthermore, no two people speak alike. 
Placed in a group of hearing people, the speech-reader finds 
himself at a decided loss, because of the rapid shifts in con- 
versation and the fact that he must pay close attention 
to get what any one of them is saying. 

In spite of these difficulties speech-reading is of inestim- 
able value and the social advantages apparent. In our schools 
for the deaf these social and educational advantages are 
given full consideration. Speech and speech-reading can be 
of real value to an individual even though he may not be 
able to converse with every stranger through these media. 
If oral conversation is sufficiently intelligible for home or 
school use it is of practical value. Through it a child becomes 
a participating member in the life of a hearing family. The 
probability is greater, at least in most cases, that his parents 
will talk to him in complete and connected sentences. Other- 
wise the tendency is to write, or laboriously spell out with 
the manual alphabet, clipped phrases or single words. Gen- 
erally speaking, hearing parents do not acquire a facile use 
of the manual alphabet or the sign language. This matter 
of unrestricted conversation in the home is an important 
factor in the child’s acquisition of language, which is a 
major problem with deaf children. 

Educationally there is a sharp difference of opinion as to 
the extent to which oral training should be pursued. Some 
schools hold that all deaf children should be orally taught 
and offer nothing but oral work in their schools. Generally 
these schools contend that a child will progress as satisfac- 
torily by oral means as by any other; if they make poor 
progress in an oral class, their progress will in any case be 
poor and the end values of oral training will be of greater 
value. 

Other schools hold that while oral instruction is both 
desirable and advisable in the majority of cases, that there 
is, nevertheless, a sizable number of children for whom it is 
not a practical approach to either their educational or social 
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problems. The majority of the residential schools for the 
deaf in the United States are in this group. These schools 
offer both oral and manual types of instruction; that is, they 
have classes that are orally instructed and classes that are 
manually instructed. They contend that when it is clearly 
demonstrated that a child’s speech-reading ability is so 
inadequate that he can get only random words and his speech 
is unintelligible, even to those who know him well, then it 
is time to substitute some other means of communication. 
Of the two considerations, more weight is given to his speech- 
reading ability. In such cases these children are transferred 
to. classes that are manually instructed. For instructional 
purposes the manual alphabet is given preference over the 
sign language because it involves extensively the use of 
language. While the sign language can be used to convey 
ideas it does little for the individual in terms of a reading or 
writing vocabulary. A person may know a number of signs 
without being able manually to spell or read the written 
equivalent of a single one of them. A few years ago an 
illiterate deaf woman called at our school. While she could 
neither read nor write she could carry on an intelligent 
conversation through the medium of the sign language. 
For the child who sits bewildered in an oral class, the 
manual class, through the use of the one-hand alphabet, 
provides an easily understood means of communication. 
These schools hold that they will educate children orally 
if possible; if it is found impractical to do so, further insist- 
ence will defeat both educational and social purposes. 
The oralistic viewpoint is that through speech and speech- 
reading the social field of the deaf person is so widened as 
to bring him into normal or at least more acceptable relation- 
ship with the hearing world; the manualistic viewpoint 
grants that this is true in some cases but contends that since 
free social relationship with the hearing world is denied to 
the majority of deaf people, because of the inadequacy of 
their speech and speech-reading, they are automatically 
isolated from the hearing. Therefore, they believe that the 
social field in such cases may best be enlarged through the 
medium of the manual alphabet and the sign language, for 
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it brings normal relationships within the group, whereas 
none would be possible otherwise. 

Manual conversation is a mixture of signs and finger 
spelling. Signs are used for the common words; finger spelling 
for proper names, technical or unusual words, and some- 
times short words. The speed of manual conversation is 
only slightly less than that of normal speech. For a sizable 
group of the deaf it is a living and fluid means of communi- 
cation; it gives spontaneity to their social events and is a 
necessary part of their lives. As it is clearly distinguishable 
at a distance, it is used at social gatherings of the deaf. 
At any such gathering may be found a number who have 
had oral training but for social purposes find fuller participa- 
tion and greater social satisfaction in group activities 
through the medium of signs and finger spelling. 

With respect to both the oral and manual methods of 
communication it must be remembered that each has its 
function and each contributes to the happiness of a large 
group. 

The acquisition of language is a major problem for the 
deaf. From childhood through adult life they struggle with 
the idioms and irregularities of the English language. A little 
girl who had gone home for the summer wrote of the good 
time she was having. In her letter she said: “I am hot water 
in the face,” which was her way of saying that it was warm 
and her face was covered with perspiration. Not hearing 
words and phrases used countless times, it is not surprising 
that the deaf are at a disadvantage. The fine distinctions 
made in language are difficult for them, hence they may 
express themselves rather bluntly. The peculiarities in the 
written language of a deaf man attract more attention than 
the grammatical mistakes of a hearing man. Because of these 
peculiarities in English, hearing people sometimes under- 
estimate the deaf individual. However, language difficulty is 
undoubtedly one of the most burdensome concomitants of 
deafness and its effect is more profound than is generally 
realized. 

One of the commonest misconceptions about deaf children 
is that they are a morose and unhappy group. This concept 
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is fundamentally untrue. The little deaf child is isolated 
and feels it when in company of little hearing children. He 
is naturally bored and unsocial in such circumstances. 
Brought to school and associated with other deaf children 
he is soon a happy and participating member of the group. 
These children meet on an equal footing and in the give-and- 
take relationships self-reliance is developed. School life with 
its more normal associations brings about a change from a 
self-centered little child to a more social individual. Under 
such conditions many of the preschool behavior problems 
disappear. It is frequently observed by teachers who have 
taught both deaf and hearing children that as a group the 
deaf children are better behaved. Recently a hearing survey 
(5) was made in the Boys’ Industrial School. In over 700 
cases we found not one profoundly deaf boy and only the 
normal incidence of hearing defects. From this it appears 
that hearing disturbances do not precipitate gross behavior 
problems. 

Schools for the deaf, like schools for the hearing, have 
children who in mentality range from superior to dull. While 
Pintner (6) places the IQ of the deaf as being close to 80, on 
the average, the fact remains that it is much more difficult 
to establish IQ’s in the case of the deaf than in the case 
of the hearing. From the standpoint of adjustment and 
ability, it is significant that the adult deaf population is 
largely self supporting. With the exception of those who 
teach in schools for the deaf, very few enter any of the pro- 
fessions. Occupationally, large numbers of them are to be 
found in the skilled and semi-skilled trades with good indus- 
trial and employment records. 

In this day of governmental benefits for various classes, 
it is noteworthy that the deaf neither seek nor want pensions 
for their group as such. In this state they maintain and 
manage their own home for the aged and infirm deaf. They 
resent any gesture of charity. Beggars professing deafness 
are almost always impostors. The deaf make good citizens 
and contribute to the general welfare. They neither feel, 
nor want others to regard them as an unfortunate group. 
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The Retirement of Dr. J. W. Blattner 


By W. T. Grirrine, B.A. 
Instructor in the Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Oklahoma 


HEN Dr. John William Blattner retired from the ranks 

of active members of the profession June 30 last, 
“finis” was written to his brilliant and useful career of 
almost sixty years. His retirement has been received with 
genuine regret in all sections of the country. His colleagues 
miss him greatly, for during their long association with 
him they came to recognize him as one of the ablest authori- 
ties on matters pertaining to the education of the deaf, and 
they admired him for the high ideals he maintained. The 
deaf, likewise, regret to see this lovable figure leave the 
work he has ennobled with his devotion to their welfare. 

Dr. Blattner was a young man when he first set out to 
absorb all there was to be learned about the deaf and the 
methods pursued in their special education. It was through 
a close friend, a member of the board of directors of the 
Iowa School, that he first became interested in the move- 
ment. His enthusiasm gained such momentum that he was 
convinced this particular field was his lifework and that 
there was no turning back when the desire to help the deaf 
burned so deeply in his heart. He was not mistaken in this 
conviction, as one can well see by what he has done for 
the deaf and the profession as a whole. 

His first teaching assignment was at Council Bluffs, but 
he did not remain there long. He was called to Colorado 
Springs where he assumed the principalship of the school; 
later on he served for a time as acting superintendent. It 
was his wish to return to his studies, temporarily deserted 
while he was acquiring first-hand experience in the exacting 
work required of one who seeks to serve the deaf. He left 
the Colorado School and resumed his college work at Central 
University (Iowa), where he received his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees. 

The Texas School beckoned him. At Austin he became 
principal and under his able direction was built up one 
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of the finest teaching staffs in the country. He organized 
classes for teachers-in-training because he knew it was neces- 
sary for such instruction in order that the schools could go 
forward. He devised a method of teaching the elementary 
sounds, and he persuaded the Clarke School to offer a sum- 
mer training course for teachers. He personally took a group 
there for this course. Previous to this, he had taken a group 
of teachers to the Scranton Oral School in Pennsylvania for 
a summer course. Dr. Blattner wrote a book for the use of 
primary teachers, and he prepared a formal course of in- 
struction for schools for the deaf, the first of its kind in the 
country. This course has been of great help to many who, 
like himself, have dedicated themselves to the betterment 
of the deaf. 

At Austin Dr. Blattner was united in marriage to one of 
the teachers, Miss Lulu Jones, and to this happy couple 
came five children, three boys and two girls, all of whom 
are still living, a blessing and a joy to them as hand in 
hand they go down the shady lanes of life, together still, 
even as they started out. 

Dr. Blattner had by this time built such renown as an 
educator that he was the man of the hour. He was asked 
to go to the Belfast School in Ireland as superintendent, 
and to the Kentucky School as principal. The Arkansas, 
South Dakota and the Lexington Avenue Schools each 
wanted him as superintendent, but all of these attractive 
offers he declined. In 1912, however, he did accept an offer 
to become head of the North Dakota School and at Devils 
Lake he did an admirable piece of work the three years he 
remained there. 

Oklahoma sought his services, but Dr. Blattner was none 
too eager to accept this place because he felt it was not to 
his advantage to step into what seemed a most unpromising 
set-up. The governor and the board of education, however, 
were so insistent that finally he yielded and took up his 
work at Sulphur in the fall of 1915. 

At Sulphur he built his school step by step. The campus 
now has thirteen modern fireproof buildings and the physical 
plant ranks among the best in the country. It was no easy 
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matter to secure appropriations for these structures. The 
campus, too, is beautifully landscaped where once it was but 
a barren, rocky hill. As long as Dr. Blattner lives, and then 
for time to come, this school at Sulphur will be his monu- 
ment, a living, breathing, enduring thing. He served this 
school for twenty-five years without interruption. 

The high esteem in which Dr. Blattner is held by the 
members of the profession can be seen in the fact that he 
served two consecutive terms of three years each as president 
of the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, an honor that has been accorded no other educator. 
Gallaudet, the only college for the deaf in the world, awarded 
him the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters in recognition 
and appreciation of his far-reaching influence and his many 
contributions to the advancement of the profession. 

His presence at conventions and like gatherings has always 
been hailed with joy because he is certain to contribute 
something of value to the proceedings. He is never at a loss 
to offer constructive suggestions and timely criticisms, all of 
which are received with gratitude by his associates. He has 
interested himself in and befriended many younger men who 
were climbing the professional ladder at which he was at 
the top, and this is indeed a generous gesture from an older 
warrior to younger ones. 

Dr. Blattner is now resting from his long labors. We who 
know and love him for what he is wish him unending happi- 
ness and a deep sense of personal satisfaction as he goes 
through his book of golden memories. He deserves all things 
good because he ever gave his best to the profession he was 
so proud to serve. It is a source of gratification to his friends 
that he still retains his mental and physical vigour because 
he can continue to meet with them at conventions, to give 
them the benefit of his deep wisdom, his kindness and his 
rich experience. 

Dr. Blattner is one of the finest of men to have for a 
friend. He will live in the hearts of the deaf because he tried 
sincerely to enrich the lives of all who cannot hear. His 
has always been a work well done. 


The Need for Separating Advanced 
Vocational Training from the 
Elementary School Atmosphere 


By Harvey B. Barngs, M.A. 


Principal of the Vocational Department, Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


shee ATMOSPHERE of the elementary school in nearly all our 
schools for the deaf detracts from the efficiency of voca- 
tional training in the following respects. 

First—The general objectives of elementary school pro- 
grams relegate vocational education to a position of second- 
ary importance in the minds of most legislators, boards of 
control, administrative officers, teachers and pupils. 

This is as it should be in the interest of most of our pupils 
who are under eighteen years of age, or until the age when 
selection and preparation for definite life work becomes 
desirable or essential. (However, since no technical or 
vocational school exists where the emphasis and atmosphere 
are correct for our advanced vocational pupils, every school 
should make a definite effort to give them special considera- 
tion, to change the emphasis for advanced pupils until the 
time when a special trades and technical training school 
can be provided.) 

Sense training, muscular control, hobby work, sloyd, 
habits of industry, in general all prevocational (that is, the 
beginnings of any vocation as taught in our schools), or in- 
dustrial arts education, are definitely a part of general ele- 
mentary education and should be started at an early age in 
the closest possible association with academic class work; on 
the other hand, advanced vocational training is a thing unto 
itself having little in common with the objectives of ele- 
mentary education and contributing little to it. 

Advanced vocational education demands detailed techni- 
cal training, much practice and repetition to develop skill 
and speed, planning and individual attention to a job until 
it is finished. 

So-called specialization frequently demands a variety of 
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techniques and a diversity of skills which require in turn 
much study and much practice for their perfection. Short 
periods, superficial excitements and frequent interruptions 
of the elementary school all detract from the attention which 
a vocational student may give to developing these techniques 
and skills. On the other hand, they usually contribute little 
to the general educational objectives of the elementary 
school. 

Second.—The primary objective of elementary schools is 
inconsistent with the purposes of advanced vocational edu- 
cation. 

The primary objective of elementary schools is completion 
of the elementary course of study, reading, writing, arith- 
metic and so on. Possibly this too is as it should be, but the 
purpose of advanced vocational education is to enable the 
student to perform a specific, known job or to qualify him 
to enter a profession, the requirements of which are known, 
with the maximum efficiency. 

No pupil can aim at one and the same time toward gradua- 
tion from a general elementary course of study and the at- 
tainment of maximum efficiency in a given job. Neither is 
it possible to find teachers who can work impartially with 
both objectives in mind. True, the responsibility of the 
teachers is usually divided, the academic faculty aiming 
primarily at completion of the course of study and the voca- 
tional faculty aiming primarily at preparing the pupil for 
his vocation. 

Naturally there are conflicts between the academic and 
vocational teachers. Naturally the pupil who is most undi- 
videdly devoted to academic progress is a problem student 
with his vocational teacher and the occasional student whose 
undivided attention is given to his chosen vocation becomes 
a problem to his academic teachers. The harmony which 
exists between the academic and vocational departments 
is due to the prevocational or industrial arts objectives 
which our so-called vocational departments emphasize 
rather than the possibility of harmonizing elementary aca- 
demic with advanced vocational education. 

Third.—Elementary school pupils require close supervision 
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and direction in all their activities. Young adults need to be 
given more and more freedom and to develop individual 
and collective responsibility for their activities. 

Where young children and adolescents are subject to the 
same control and the same living conditions many difficulties 
develop. 

Hither the discipline and control of young children are 
undermined by special privileges known to be given to older 
pupils or the older pupils are subjected to controls which 
make them rebellious and permanently retard their adjust- 
ment and ability to assume individual and group responsi- 
bility in our free democratic society. Advanced education 
of any type should be conducted in an atmosphere of maxi- 
mum realism and responsibility. 

Summary.—Advanced vocational training should be sepa- 
rated from elementary school atmosphere because the gen- 
eral objectives of the elementary school programs relegate 
vocational education to a position of secondary importance. 

The primary objective of elementary schools is incon- 
sistent with the purposes of advanced vocational education. 

The presence of adolescent adult pupils in an elementary 
school is detrimental to the discipline of younger pupils and 
retards the development of individual and group responsi- 
bility in the characters of the young adults. 

Conclusion—Through other mediums the writer has pro- 
posed the establishment of a National School of Trades, 
Agriculture and Vocational Training for the Deaf. 

The promotion of such a school would, it seems, be most 
effective in bringing about the separation of advanced voca- 
tional education from elementary schools at the proper age 
of about eighteen which the writer of this article believes to 
be highly desirable. 


The Minnesota School for the Deaf 
Athletic Association 


OFFERS TRAINING IN DEMOCRACY 


By Wes ey Lauritsen, M.A. 


Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota 


: ee Minnesota School for the Deaf Boys’ Athletic Asso- 

ciation is a voluntary student organization made up of 
ninety-five per cent of the pupils at the school who are 
eligible to join. The object of the organization, according to 
the constitution, is to promote pure amateur sport at the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf. 

The association is conducted by the pupils and student 
officers. A faculty advisor is appointed by the superintendent 
of the school, but the association management is in the hands 
of the pupils, and faculty intervention is rarely necessary. 
As the organization is a going concern with thousands of 
dollars passing through the hands of the pupil treasurer 
each year, the officers receive actual business training which 
is of great value. The association also offers unparalleled 
opportunity for training in democracy. All members are 
encouraged to take part in the work of the association and 
democratic ideals are taught. 

The state of Minnesota is generous in providing a fine 
school, a fine gymnasium, and fine, capable instructors for its 
deaf boys, and girls, too, for that matter, but this article will 
be confined to boys. However, the state in all its generosity 
makes no provision for financing interscholastic athletics. 
Many schools for the deaf are provided everything they need 
in this line by the state and the director of athletics has mere- 
ly to put in a request at the office for money to make a trip 
or pay a guarantee. Recently the director at a midwest 
school for the deaf asked for close to two hundred dollars to 
make a certain trip, and it was forthcoming. This state, like 
many others, also pays officials and guarantees to visiting 
teams. 

The cost of conducting an athletic program such as is 
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carried on at the Minnesota School is considerable, but 
unquestionably worth while. While it must be very conven- 
ient to have the state pay for all things required in conduct- 
ing an extensive athletic program, this writer has never 
advocated that and has no intention of doing so. Some 
state help may be necessary, but it is our contention that 
boys will enjoy and appreciate more what they have a part 
in creating and paying for. This is our conviction after 
having been connected with the management of athletics 
at the Minnesota School for almost twenty years during 
which time we have had opportunity to study all phases 
of the work here, at other schools for the deaf, and in public 
high schools. In the matter of financing athletics, there is 
no comparison possible between schools for the deaf and 
public high schools, for in the latter the parents, brothers, 
sisters, aunts, uncles, cousins and friends of a local pupil 
athlete will flock to see him in action. The gate receipts 
at such games will generally take care of expenses for offi- 
cials, guarantees, traveling and similar expenses. At a 
school for the deaf the picture is entirely different. The 
parents and friends are too far away to attend the games 
and local folks simply will not come out to see the deaf boys 
play, the only exception being when they meet the local high 
school team. Even an event of such importance as a Midwest 
Schools for the Deaf basketball tournament will not bring 
out a local crowd of hearing folks. This is a statement of 
fact and reflects on no one. 

Parents of our pupils, members of our own faculty, and 
men at other schools for the deaf who are interested in 
athletics have often inquired about the work of our Athletic 
Association. This article will endeavor to explain how the 
work is carried on and whom it benefits. 

First, one word about the general athletic policies at the 
school will be in order. An Athletic Advisory Board composed 
of the superintendent, the principal, the faculty manager of 
athletics and the coaches of the first teams formulates gen- 
eral athletic policies and serves as a clearing house for ideas 
to improve this work. This faculty group is separate and 
distinct from the Athletic Association. It must be considered 
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an important part of the athletic set-up as it affords all 
faculty men on the athletic staff an opportunity to express 
their views on athletic matters. There will naturally be a 
difference of opinion on some questions. We have found that 
by sifting ideas at meetings of this board the best way will 
be found to do a thing in almost every case. Schedules and 
officials are among matters taken care of by this group. 

To get back to the Athletic Association proper, any male 
pupil at the school may become a member. The annual mem- 
bership fee for boys sixteen years and over as of September 
first of the current school year is two dollars. Boys fifteen 
years and under as of September first of the current school 
year pay a membership fee of one dollar. Boys under 
twelve are not encouraged to join, though it is provided 
that they may become associate members and enjoy certain 
privileges by paying an annual fee of fifty cents. These 
requirements for membership were made by the boys them- 
selves and the dues are paid cheerfully. Every member gets 
his money’s worth, and more. In a group of 100 or more 
there are always one or two, sometimes a half dozen, who 
honestly cannot raise any money. Such boys who want to 
join the association may earn the required fee. They help 
to set up and take down bleachers, prepare the field or floor 
for games, repair equipment, and look after numerous other 
details. A time card is kept in the faculty manager’s office 
and the boys keep these up to date. The pay is at the rate 
of fifteen cents per hour. All members may try out for 
athletic teams, attend all home games, and attend the ath- 
letic banquet in the spring. Last winter there were twenty- 
five home basketball games and four teams met outside 
teams. This means that a large number of boys enjoy active 
competition and travel with their teams. 

The association meets as soon as convenient after the 
opening of school in the fall and elects officers for the first 
term. Second term officers are elected in the middle of Janu- 
ary. Provision is made for holding special meetings from 
time to time. The elected officers of the association are a 
president, a vice president, a secretary and a treasurer. These 
four officers constitute a board of directors which looks after 
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the business of the organization between meetings. This 
board meets with the faculty advisor once or twice a week 
and appoints assistants and committees to look after numer- 
ous details that cannot convenient!y be taken care of at a 
general meeting. For example, in taking care of a home bas- 
ketball game it is necessary to have a ticket seller, a ticket 
taker, preferably three guards at doors that cannot be 
locked from the inside on account of fire regulations, a 
scorer, an electric score board operator, a crew to set up 
and take down bleachers, and in case of a game when a 
large attendance is expected, a crew to look after the parking 
of cars. Pupils can and do take care of these and other neces- 
sary details. The board also decides on all expenditures. It 
is often necessary for the faculty advisor to bring many 
details before a new board, but he has no vote, and no money 
belonging to the association is spent before the specific 
expenditure is approved by the board. The wisdom of every 
expenditure is thoroughly discussed before a vote is taken. 
The board is responsible to the association and reports at 
the semi-annual and special meetings. We feel that every 
board we have had the pleasure of meeting with during the 
past nineteen years has acquitted itself in a most creditable 
manner. 

The choice of officers is important and it is to the credit 
of the members that they have invariably chosen capable 
officers to conduct their business. The association has had 
lean years and fat years, just as most business organizations. 
It has adopted a pay-as-you-go policy, and when the treas- 
ury is low, expenses are simply cut. No debt is ever incurred. 
As a business organization with definite obligations to meet, 
there should always be a bank balance of at least two 
hundred dollars; it would be still better if this were four 
hundred dollars, or more. Only on rare occasions has it 
been that much. At times it has gone down under one hun- 
dred dollars. 

The association usually has a membership of close to one 
hundred. The membership fees bring in almost one hundred 
and fifty dollars. About fifty girl pupils buy season tickets 
that admit to all home games in all branches of sport; the 
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cost of these tickets is seventy-five cents. Many of the 
teachers and officers of the school assist in the athletic 
work in various ways and they are given complimentary 
tickets. Other teachers and officers are sold one-dollar season 
tickets which admit to all home games in all branches of 
sport. About fifty dollars is obtained by sale of tickets to 
girls and teachers and a like amount realized from cash gate 
receipts. Thus, membership fees and gate collection bring 
in about $250 a year. This amount is hardly enough to pay 
the cost of bringing outside teams to Faribault and paying 
the necessary officials. It will at once be seen that additional 
income is necessary. An entertainment in the form of a 
homecoming party and dance is held in the fall and there is 
usually a profit of fifty dollars on this which helps to pay 
the guarantee of the visiting team from a nearby state school 
for the deaf. The guarantee varies from fifty to a hundred 
and fifty dollars. The amount is really immaterial as all 
such games are arranged on a basis of two-year contracts 
and in the return game the same amount is received as is 
paid out. What really counts is the cost of making the trip 
to the other school. This amount varies from forty to one 
hundred and fifty dollars, depending upon distance and mode 
of travel. As a rule, the guarantee is set at a figure as close 
as possible to the actual cost of making the trip. 
Another source of income is from the sale of candy. All 
children like candy and they will get it whether they buy 
it at a store in town or at their own candy store at the 
school. Whereas the athletic association caters to nearly 
all of the boys in the school who are of age to participate 
in its activities and serves the whole school and community, 
it seems logical that profits from sales of candy should go 
to this group if it will look after the sales in a business-like 
manner. Of course, some other pupil organization might 
like this concession. An investigation will show that under 
the present arrangement the profits benefit the patrons of 
the candy store more directly than could be the case under 
any other arrangement. We remember the time when indi- 
viduals sold candy and profited personally from these sales. 
The athletic association board of directors selects a candy 
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salesman and he has use of a show case purchased by the 
association for the display of candy. This pupil candy sales- 
man works under the direction of the board and the faculty 
advisor, and he is required to conduct his store in a business- 
like manner. He must submit a written report on the first of 
each month and this is audited by the faculty advisor. The 
salesman is held accountable for every piece of candy. The 
salesman is paid ten per cent of the profits. The annual 
sales are usually approximately $360; the profits $150. In 
this case the salesman would get $15 for his work and the 
association $135. The store is open at certain hours, usually 
for twenty minutes after meal time five times a week. It is 
no easy task for a pupil and he earns his commission. 

For a number of years the state appropriated $120 annu- 
ally to pay officials. This appropriation was discontinued 
several years ago and now the athletic association must take 
care of this cost. High schools in the vicinity usually pay 
ten dollars per man for basketball and football officials. 
At present we are fortunate in having nearby a number of 
capable men who officiate at our games for seven dollars. The 
deaf expect good pay and they should pay the same scale as 
high schools; we do not believe in price cutting, but it has 
been pointed out that by working close to their homes time 
that would be consumed in traveling is saved and the cost of 
transportation is also to be taken into consideration. Another 
thing is that our gate receipts are not what high school 
gates usually are. A sports writer recently argued that $250 
should be paid an official at a big football game. Figured 
on a per-spectator basis, our fee is as high as, or higher 
than, any paid. 

Traveling expenses of teams is a major item taken care 
of by the athletic association. This item runs from two to 
five hundred dollars annually, depending upon the schedules 
of the various athletic teams. During the past eight years 
the school has been fortunate in having at its disposal the 
Minnesota School for the Blind bus. This has saved the 
athletic association a great deal of money in its traveling 
budget. The bus is owned by the state and as the state 
never carries insurance on its property, it being argued that 
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the state can stand a loss better than any insurance com- 
pany, the athletic association has carried $10,000 liability 
insurance on the bus, protecting our athletes and other school 
groups using the vehicle. The first year the fee was $39.50. 
Each year this amount has been gradually reduced and this 
year it is down to $29.50. Our deaf boys are, as a rule, very 
careful and considerate. This writer has traveled more than 
25,000 miles with athletic teams of the school and no player 
has suffered as much as a scratch on these trips which have 
taken the teams to many small towns and to the nation’s 
metropolitan centers, such as Minneapolis, Chicago, Wash- 
ington and New York. In using the state bus the athletic 
association pays for gasoline, oil, and miscellaneous repairs. 
Before a long trip, eight to ten dollars are usually spent 
for a complete overhaul and the athletic association has also 
assisted in having the Old Bus, as it is now affectionately 
known, equipped with new tires. 

Meals when away from Faribault are another item which 
must be considered by the athletic association. It is a stand- 
ing rule that when a team cannot get back to school for a 
meal, each player, the coach, the pupil manager, and the 
faculty manager are allowed a thirty-cent meal. Also, after 
basketball games away from Faribault the players are 
naturally hungry and are given a thirty-cent lunch, usually 
at a local cafe which will have it ready upon their return 
to Faribault. This is always appreciated by the boys. Other 
high school teams follow a similar procedure, and as our 
boys cannot obtain a meal after getting “home” as high 
school boys can, we feel doubly justified in this practice. 

While the athletic association’s chief function is to pro- 
mote pure amateur sport by providing for the athletic teams, 
the members are awake to the value of educational side 
trips. More than a decade ago pleasant relations were 
opened with the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, at Delavan. 
When the first game there was played the driver of one of 
the cars slipped off to visit Chicago, about ninety miles 
distant. Since then we have played at Delavan four times 
and on each occasion a side trip has been made to Chicago. 
In all about seventy-five boys have made the trip to Ameri- 
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ca’s second largest city and benefited by the educational 
value of such a visit. On the trip last year, in the fall of 
1939, each member of the team and the faculty manager 
accompanying the group, paid his own expenses while in 
the big city, but the athletic association took care of the 
transportation item which would have been about the same 
whether or not the trip to Chicago had been added. 

Basketball has been coming to the fore at the school during 
the past few years. The team has won three Midwest Schools 
for the Deaf tourneys and entered two national meets. The 
first national meet the school entered was held in New York 
City in 1938. The entire cost of the ten-day trip for ten 
players was about $470, or $47 per boy. This amount paid 
for transportation, meals and hotels en route, the trip being 
made in a small chartered bus. The tourney management 
had indicated that this amount, or more, would be paid to 
the Minnesota team, but after numerous unexpected expendi- 
tures were paid out of the more-than-one-thousand-dollar 
gate, the association got a mere fraction of what had been 
expected and suffered a deficit of almost $300. This was all 
part of the game, however, and no tears were shed as it was 
a wonderful trip for the players and the stories they brought 
back benefited many who could not go. Last year the Min- 
nesota team played at Jacksonville, Illinois, and its share 
of the gate just about met expenses. 

Baseball trips have never cost much as the shortness of 
the season has made schedules short. Track teams have com- 
peted in dual, triangular, district, regional, state and other 
meets, but as all have been within a radius of sixty miles 
from Faribault, the transportation problem has been com- 
paratively light. 

During the past decade the pupil treasurer has handled 
from one to three thousand dollars annually, the larger 
amounts when tourneys have been held in our gymnasium. 
Some persons will question the wisdom of giving pupils so 
much responsibility. Our pupil treasurers are usually from 
eighteen to twenty-one years of age and we treat them as 
young business men, at the same time offering them counsel 
of the kind they would receive in any school of business. 
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The boys learn through this actual and practical experience 
and they have acquitted themselves in a most creditable 
manner. First, of course, a good system is necessary and 
then it is necessary to keep a constant check on the treas- 
urer, requiring a strict audit on the first of each month. 
The books are first audited by the faculty manager of 
athletics, but since he has direct supervision over this and 
at times handles money on trips, the books are re-audited 
by the steward of the school. This protects every one and 
any mistake that may be made will be found. We have a 
good system that has proved itself sound in actual practice 
and it will work in any school where a capable faculty man 
is willing to give some time to overseeing it. Being in charge 
of considerable money, the treasurer is provided with a 
strong cash box and may keep up to twenty dollars on hand. 
When he has more than this sum on hand, he is required to 
deposit it in the bank, or he may leave it in the athletic 
association safe until convenient to go to the bank. The 
treasurer gives a receipt for all cash received and all pay- 
ments of a dollar or more are made by check, the faculty 
manager of athletics countersigning same. Expenditures of 
less than a dollar are paid in cash, receipts being obtained 
to verify each item. The treasurer has a petty cash fund of 
ten dollars from which to pay such expenditures. The amount 
of cash in the petty cash box plus the total expenditures as 
shown by the receipts always totals ten dollars and the 
treasurer is able to check instantly on this. The petty cash 
box is adjusted on the first of each month when the amount 
spent from this is entered in the ledger as “Miscellaneous Ex- 
penditures.” An equal amount of cash or a check for the 
amount is then placed in the petty cash box so a new month 
is always begun with ten dollars in this box. 

Supplies and equipment constitute another big item in any 
athletic program. It costs us 25 dollars to outfit: one foot- 
ball player. Shoes and sweat socks are furnished by the 
players themselves, but all other items are supplied. The 
shoe and sock problem is handled the same way in baseball, 
basketball and track. It costs close to $100 to outfit the 
average college football player and it might be a good 
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protective investment to outfit our players in $50 “armor.” 
The result would no doubt be better playing and less in- 
juries. It is our desire to do this, but we have not been 
able to stretch the budget enough as yet. A basketball 
player can be well outfitted for fifteen dollars. Baseball 
players and track men require only about ten dollars worth 
of equipment each, and usually get along on much less. 
The past year number one basketballs retailed for $21.50 
and wholesaled to schools for $15. A good baseball costs a 
dollar and a quarter; a bat one seventy-five. The usual 
requirements for track and field are least of all, while 
properly sponsored this sport gives more boys opportunity 
to participate and show their skill than perhaps any other 
sport. 

The state has been generous in providing equipment worth 
from $125 to $200 annually. The athletic association spends 
from one to 300 dollars annually for supplies, the amount 
depending upon the state of its treasury. 

From this brief summary of activities, it will be seen that 
the M.S.D.B.A.A. is a service organization. When tourneys 
are held in the gymnasium, the boys work hard and willing- 
ly to make these events successful. The profits from the 
tourneys have helped to make possible some of the events 
sponsored during the past few years. Of course, the boys 
cannot do everything. Without sympathetic help and en- 
couragement from the superintendent, the principal and 
faculty folks, the program usually carried out would be 
impossible. 

The Minnesota School for the Deaf is a member of the 
Minnesota State High School League and values this mem- 
bership beyond price. The athletic program at the school 
would not be what it is without membership in this fine 
league which has a total membership of 484 high schools. 
Membership in the league enables our boys to schedule 
games with other high schools and participate in basketball 
tourneys, baseball tourneys, and track meets. Our school 
is also a member of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood, a world- 
wide organization and the annual dues in this are likewise 
paid by the athletic association. 
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Physical Education Program and Course 
of Study in the Louisiana 
State School 


By Marton S. Roserts, M.S. 


Formerly Instructor in the Louisiana State School 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


ing no other single theory in the field of education 

has made greater progress in the minds of educators and 
laymen in the past few years than that of the importance of 
organized play. This form of play and various types of 
recreation afford the child an opportunity to relax, enjoy his 
leisure; exercise his muscles, and most important of all, 
develop desirable character traits which will in later years 
make of him a useful citizen. 

There are approximately 225 boys and girls enrolled at 
the Louisiana State School for the Deaf, and their physical 
education needs are properly met due to the splendid facili- 
ties of the school. There are large plots of ground space, a 
modern gymnasium and a swimming pool that can be used 
the year around. The gymnasium is well equipped with bow]l- 
ing alleys, boys’ and girls’ recreation rooms, and tumbling 
apparatus. 

Physical education is a required subject at the school, 
and exceptions are made only for those who are physically 
incapacitated. Their excuses must come from the school 
physician. Classes are held five days each week, and the 
periods last from thirty to forty-five minutes. The gym- 
nasium is open all day on Saturday for those who desire 
some form of recreation. (Teachers are also invited on Satur- 
day afternoon.) 

This program is made for a one-year period with three 
divisions which are arranged so that a child can advance 
from one division to another until he has completed his 
physical training. From the primary on through the senior 
division the pupil is exposed to many different activities. The 
purpose of this program is to expose the child to as many 
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activities as possible. Thus he will know many different ways 
to spend his leisure time when he has finished school and 
grown into an adult. 


Primary DIvIsION 
Objectives 


General 


1. 


Teach friendship 


2. Establish fair play and honesty 
3. Create interest in physical education 
4. Develop initiative 
5. Teach obedience 
6. Introduce activities that are both interesting and 
beneficial 
Specific 
1. Introduce ten individual stunts 


2 
3. 
4 


No — 


. Teach certain mimetic skills 
Develop proper walking and standing habits 
. Introduce elementary rhythmic movements 


Facilities and Supplies 


. Large playground 

. Slide 

. Miniature basketball court. The baskets are eight feet 
from the ground, and the dimensions are twenty by 
thirty-five feet. 

. Baseball throw—made from tough canvas with a hole 
in the center. 

. Two sand pits 

. Horseshoes 

. Swings and seesaws 


. Recreational games for indoors 
. Horizontal bar 


5 
6 
7 
8. Soft-ball diamond 
9 
0 


Activities Offered 
. Rhythms 
. Mimetics 
. Group games 
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4, Relays 
5. Stunts 
6. Marching and postural drills 


Organization of Class Period 


The duration of the class period is thirty minutes, and 
classes are held five days each week. Going from school 
building to play area is done in an orderly manner. Single 
file marching is preferred. The attention of every child in 
the class is secured before the activity is begun. When the 
class period is over the equipment is returned to its proper 
place by a member of the class (a captain or class leader), 
and the children are returned to the supervisor. 

The basis for grading is: Class attendance, interest, effort, 
sportsmanship and improvement. 

While handling a group of children a teacher should bear 
in mind the following: 

. Emphasize sportsmanship 
. Do not let any child over-strain 
. Select special activities for handicapped children 
. Do not tolerate cheating or bullying 
. Save indoor activities for use on rainy days 
. Guard against over-exertion of the child who has re- 
turned to school following an illness 
7. Watch for waning interest. Change to new game 
8. Make explanations simple and begin the activity as 
soon as possible 
9. Teach children to play without coats or sweaters 
10. Do not permit certain children to monopolize the game 
11. Rules should be observed 
12. When officiating, make accurate decisions 
13. Allow no arguing 
14. Play with the children 
15. Classify children according to age, size and abilities 
16. Have pupil leaders to be responsible for equipment. 
17. Have all the equipment that is necessary before the 
beginning of a game 
18. Play outdoors whenever possible 
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INTERMEDIATE DIVISION 
Objectives 


General 
1. Develop a spirit of school loyalty and co-operation 


2. 
3. 


Develop desirable character traits 
Keep the body in good physical trim 


Specific 


NOD oP 


. Introduce activities that are adapted to this grade 


level. 


. Teach team games which require co-operation 
. Teach the fundamentals of baseball, basketball, foot- 


ball and track and field events 


. Introduce tumbling 

. Teach the fundamental skills of volley ball 

. Teach the fundamentals of diving and swimming 
. Correct posture habits 


Facilities and Supplies 


. Gymnasium 


. Two basketball floors 
. Locker rooms 
. Tumbling mats 
. Springboard 
. Horizontal bars 
. Parallel bars 
. Stall bars 
. Quoit, volleyball and badminton courts 
. Indian clubs and wands 
. Recreation rooms 
(1) Ping-pong tables 
(2) Billiard tables 
(3) Recreational games 
k. Bowling alleys 


. Swimming pool 

. Football and soccer field 
. Soft-ball field 

. Horseshoe ground 
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Activities Offered 
. Group games 
. Relays 
. Athletics 
. Tumbling 
Stunts 
Rhythms 
. Recreational games 


Organization of Class Period 


The length of the class period is thirty minutes each day 
for five days during the week. Before any activity is begun, 
the roll is called and instructions as to what to do are given. 
These instructions are brief in order that the child may begin 
play as soon as possible. Finer points of the game are ex- 
plained as the various situations arise. Pupils for each class 
are chosen according to their height, weight, age and ability. 
Grades are determined by: Class attendance, interest, abil- 
ity, fair play and improvement. 


SENIOR DIVISION 


This division is made up of the older children who have 
had some experience in the more skilled activities. From this 
group the athletic teams that represent the school are chosen. 
The boys who are not out for the various athletic teams are 
not neglected. They are given instruction in games, calis- 
thenics, etc., while the athletic teams are practising. 


Objectives 
General 
1. Develop character 
2. Increase school spirit and loyalty 
3. Team co-operation 
4. Keep body in good physical trim 


Specific 
1. All of class know how to swim 
2. To have a large percentage of the class skillful in 


swimming, football, basketball, baseball and track 
and field events 
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3. Develop some good tumbling 
4. Create an interest in physical education that will 
carry over after the student has finished school 


Facilities and Supplies 
The same as for the intermediate group 


Activities Offered 
. Group games 
Relays 
. Athletic games 
. Tumbling 
Stunts 
Rhythms 
. Recreational games 


Organization of Class Period 
The length of the class period is one hour and thirty 
minutes for five days each week. This large amount of time 
is necessary, as the athletic teams are chosen from this 
group. Those who are not out for athletics will receive their 
physical education training separately. 
Athletic teams will also practise each Saturday. 


SWIMMING SCHEDULE 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 


9:30-12:00 a.m. Cleaning of pool, checking towels, bathing suits, etc. 
11:30-12:00 a.m. primary boys ‘ 

3:45-4:30 p.m. gir boys girls boys 
4:30-5:30 p.m. girls girls 

7:00-8:30 p.m. teachers teachers 


Bow.tne ScHEDULE 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 


boys 
9:30-12:00 a.m. Repair and cleaning girls 
teachers 
3:45-4:30 p.m. girls boys girls boys 
4:30-5:30 p.m. girls girls . girls 
teachers 
7:00-10:00 p.m. private parties, entertainments, etc. 


REcREATION Room ScHEDULE 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 


9:00-11:30 a.m, bo: 

r 
2:00-3:30 p.m. oys 
3:30-5:30 p.m. boys boys boys girls 

gir gir gir i gir teachers 


gir 
7:00-10:00 p.m. private parties and various forms of entertainment 
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A Critical Survey of Vocational Guidance 
in Schools for the Deaf?! 


By C. Joness, B.A. 


Instructor in the Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tennessee 
I. INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE OF THE SURVEY 


NTEREST in the vocational activities of schools for the 
deaf has been increasing throughout the country during 

the past few years. Widespread unemployment is probably 
the chief cause of this growth of interest. Much is being 
written on the general subject of guidance and vocational 
training. Many schools are trying out new procedures in 
guidance. Because of the growing importance of this move- 
ment, the writer decided to conduct a survey of vocational 
guidance in schools for the deaf. That it is a timely and 
important problem there can be no doubt. 

After careful study was made of the subject: A Critical 
Survey of the Extent and Methods of Vocational Guidance 
in American Schools for the Deaf, a questionnaire covering 
fourteen closely related factors in vocational guidance was 
prepared. A copy was sent to each of the superintendents of 
sixty leading schools for the deaf, with the request that they 
fill it out and return it, or if too busy, that they turn it over 
to some person in a position to do so. After their answers 
were tabulated and studied, some interesting facts were dis- 
covered. In several cases, the persons answering made ad- 
ditional comments, some of which are included in this report. 

The purpose of the survey was twofold: First, to find out 
how the schools for the deaf have been administering voca- 
tional guidance; and second, to encourage and help some 
schools to find and use better ways of administering voca- 
tional guidance. 


*The writer wishes to express his deep appreciation to Dr. Paul 
M. Fitts, professor of clinical psychology and guidance at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, under whose guidance this survey was carried 
on; and for valuable suggestions and criticisms from Mrs. H. T 
Poore, superintendent of the Tennessee School for the Deaf, Mr. 
Herschel R. Ward, supervising principal of the Tennessee School, 
and Professor Irving S. Fusfeld, editor of the ANNALS. 
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II. THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE Service Survey 
American Schools for the Deaf 


. What is the title of the person in charge of educational....... 
and vocational guidance in your school? ................+- 


. Is this person specially trained in vocational guidance. ‘onus’ 


procedures, such as aptitude testing, etc.?........... 
. How do you determine what vocation the individual 

student is best suited for and for which he should take 

training in your school? Check the method or meth- 

ods followed from the list below: 


a. Immediate desire of pupil. YES 
Occupation Of ParENnt(S) YES 
d. Judgment of the pupil’s teachers. ................ YES 
e. Judgment of the shop teachers. .................. YES 
f. Judgment of academic department principal. ...... YES 
g. Judgment of vocational department principal. .... YES 
h. Rating on mental tests. ........ccccccccscecccoes YES 
i. Rating on pupil’s academic tests. ..............4- YES 
j. Rating on vocational aptitude tests. .............. YES 
k. Results of try-out classes. ...........cceeeeeeeeees YES 
1]. Results of pre-vocational classes. YES 
m. Other method (describe briefly) .............0eeeeeeeee 


. A—If you now use them, when did you first start 
using suitable vocational aptitude tests for placing 


pupils in the vocations best suited to them? ............... 


B—List names of tests you use on back of this paper. 
. Which person has been administering these tests? 


a. Individual trades teachers. ...........eeeeeeeeceees YES 
b. Academic department teacher. ............0eeee- YES 
c. Vocational department principal. ...............- YES 
d. Academic department principal. ................. YES 


. A—Where else than at the state school for the deaf 
does a deaf person in your state receive special train- 
ing for a vocation? 


a. Regular trades schools ...........ssseccsccvceces YES 
b. Apprenticeship after leaving school .............. YES 
c. Part-time work in local shops while in school ...... YES 
B—Who pays for this special training? , 

a. The pupil and-or his family, ...............eceeees YES 
b. The state rehabilitation bureau ................... YES 
federal rehabilitation bureau YES 


. A—Check those who help with the placement of stu- 
dents after they leave your school: 

a. Officer from your school ...........eccceeeeceees YES 
b. State officer for the deaf .............cceeeceeees YES 


NO 


2. Name and title a person answering te questionnaire............ { 
5 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
| 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
8 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
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c. State officer for the hearing ...............eeeeeee YES NO 
B—Is he a.......... a. Full-time worker? ....... YES NO 

b. Part-time worker? ...... YES NO 


10. A—Does your school keep follow-up records of the 
progress of its students after they leave school? ....YES NO 


B—Who does it? ...... a. School officer? ........... YES NO 
b. State officer? ............ YES NO 
C—Ip he & cceeccdscincs a. Full-time worker? ...... YES NO 
b. Part-time worker? ...... YES NO 


11. Do you believe that a vocational guidance, placement 
and follow-up service for the deaf in your state would 
be (or is, if you have one at present)— 


a. Undesirable at present ..............- YES NO 
b. Desirable but impractical ............ YES NO 
c. Desirable and practical ............... YES NO 


12. How does your school keep posted on the changing 
industrial situation outside the school? 
b. Conversations with alumni or others ............. YES NO 
13. How does your school deal with Vocational Per- 
sonality attitudes? 
a. A course in employment ethics .................. YES NO 
b. Indirectly while trades training is going on ...... YES NO 
14. At what stage (age or grade of student) does the guid- 
— poe (if you now have one) start in your 
schoo 


III. Resutts or THE SURVEY 


A. Schools Represented in the Survey—tThe schools co- 
operated splendidly with only 10 schools not returning any 
answers out of the 60 questionnaires mailed out. This is a 
return of 83 per cent, which is considered very satisfactory. 
In most cases the superintendent furnished the information 
about the school, with 23 superintendents, or 46 per cent of 
all the persons answering, filling out the questionnaires. 
Next were 13 vocational principals, 9 academic principals, 
4 academic-vocational principals, 3 guidance directors, 1 
assistant superintendent, and one who gave no title. 

Almost every questionnaire carried some comment of 
value. Many sent charts and forms or outlines used in their 
schools. Everyone evinced a desire to know the results of 
the survey. One superintendent was so interested that he 
wrote a three-page, single-spaced, typewritten letter! This 
survey has been no dull compiling of figures and tables, but 
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quite an enjoyable undertaking due to the genuine interest 
expressed in the letters accompanying the returned ques- 
tionnaires. 

B. Attitude of Schools Toward Vocational Guidance. 
Table I shows that nearly all of the schools for the deaf 
would like to have a program of vocational guidance. No 
answer given might be taken to mean that they would like 
to know more about what is meant before giving an answer. 


TABLE I 


Wuat Scuoots THINK oF A ProcRaAM oF VocATIONAL GUIDANCE, 
PLACEMENT, AND FOLLOW-UP SERVICE 


Number Per cent 
say YES say YES 


Desirable and practical ..............0eeeeees 36 72.0 
Desirable but impractical ................... 4 8.0 
Undesirable at present ................00008 1 2.0 
NO QNSWEP GIVEN 8 16.0 


A vocational guidance program is desired by all of the 
schools, but from the thoughts written on the backs of the 
questionnaires they are most concerned over who the di- 
rector is. They want a director who is trained, but that he 
know the deaf thoroughly is the chief qualification most 
school heads desire for their vocational directors. One super- 
intendent wrote, “I am convinced that unless this guidance 
program is handled by those who know the deaf thoroughly 
and who will modify their findings with a liberal blend of 
common sense, great injustice may be done. Many are the 
hearing men who have not decided on a definite career until 
their senior year in college.” Another noted superintendent 
wrote, “We have felt the need for a specially qualified 
supervising teacher or principal of the vocational depart- 
ment, who could give his entire time to directing the voca- 
tional work and in co-operation with the vocational teachers, 
planning courses of instruction, preparing shop language 
lessons, selecting pupils for the various shops, trying them 
out and determining their native talents, their adaptability 
and choice and, upon the results of these tests, permanently 
placing them.” All schools have an academic principal 
trained in academic work, but few schools have a person 
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well-trained in vocational guidance work. It might be well 
to find out what is a well-organized guidance program. 
Further on in this article will be found a suggestive complete 
guidance program for a school for the deaf. It is not perfect, 
but it can be modified to fit any school for the deaf. 

C. When Guidance Should Begin—In Table II is given 
the age or grade at which different schools start their guid- 
ance work with pupils. It will be noticed that the total 
number of schools is more than 50—the number of schools 
reporting. This is due to the fact that some schools gave 
more than one answer, as: “Fifth or sixth grade, ages 14 to 
16.” The case is the same with the percentages. One school 
may use several of the items mentioned in a table, hence the 
total of per cent may go over a hundred. The percentage for 
an item indicates how many schools use it. 


TABLE II 
Wuen Scuoots Say VocationaL GuIpANce BEGINS 


Number of Per cent of 
schools schools 


The day the pupil enters school .............. 6 12.0 
At day pupil starts vocational work .......... 1 2.0 
At junior high school age ...................- 1 2.0 


Table II also shows that most schools for the deaf are in 
favor of their pupils’ getting several years of vocational 
guidance or information before the age that they are placed 
in the regular shops. MacDonald says that vocational guid- 
ance should start at the first year in the advanced depart- 
ment.? To be fully beneficial, guidance should start or be 


?MacDonald, C. E., “Counseling the Deaf,” ANNaLs, March, 1935 
(vol. 80, no. 2), p. 96. 
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administered whenever the need arises. Whenever a pupil 
asks for information or reads about an occupation, he is 
being influenced to some extent along vocational lines. 

D. Counseling Pupils—Of the fifty individuals sending 
back the questionnaires, 22 of them, or 44 per cent, report 
themselves as trained in guidance procedures. Then 20 of 
them, or 40 per cent, report themselves as not trained and 
eight do not give any answer at all. These figures are not 


TABLE III 


Facrors INFLUENCING SCHOOLS IN PLANNING VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING FoR THEIR PUPILS 


% % 
Yes No Yes No 


Answers on the questionnaire: 


a. Judgment of the shop teachers .... 36 2 72.0 40 
b. Judgment of vocational principal .. 30 1 600 2.0 
c. Results of try-out classes ........... 31 5 62.0 10.0 
d. Results of pre-vocational classes .. 28 5 56.0 10.0 
e. Immediate desire of pupil .......... 28 6 6560 #120 
f. Judgment of pupil’s teachers ........ 26 5 ~~ 6520 10.0 
g. Wishes of parents 33 5 660 100 
h. Occupation of parents ............6. 24 10 480 200 
i. Judgment of academic principal .... 19 10 380 200 
j. Rating on mental tests .............. 19 11 38.0 22.0 
k. Rating on academic tests ........... 16 14 320 280 
]. Rating on vocational aptitude tests... 14 15 280 300 
Answers written in: 

m. Judgment of guidance committee... 5 ... 100 
n. Personal conferences between pupil 

and guidance director B 6.0 
o. Judgment of superintendent ....... i a 2.0 
p. Judgment of guidance director ...... A Ags 2.0 
q. Prevailing types of work in pupil’s 


to be taken as the only criterion as to whether or not the 
persons reporting are doing their work well. For many who 
may be untrained may be doing a good job of guiding their 
pupils, while some of those reporting as trained may be fall- 
ing down on the job. We all know that training does not 
guarantee success, but it can be a great deal of help to a 
good man. MacDonald’s article, “Counseling the Deaf” is 
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a very clear and forceful one on the need of trained voca- 
tional guidance directors in schools for the deaf. 

In Table III we find a list of factors that influence schools 
in their placing of pupils in vocational training courses. The 
factors are not arranged in any special order. Many different 
considerations may determine the importance of various 
items, as location of school or types of work in pupil’s home 
locality. It is perhaps unfortunate that many schools for 
the deaf have to give way to “Wishes of parents” because 
of some special influence exercised by the parents, in disre- 
gard of the pupil’s own interests and special aptitudes. This 
state of things works hardship on all concerned: The pupil— 
unhappy, jobless, or on the wrong job; the school—its stand- 
ing harmed by pupils becoming unsatisfactory workers on 
jobs; the parents—paying for wrong training for pupils and 
eventually having to support them. 

A trained guidance director will consider all the factors 
enumerated, first importance being given to interests of the 
pupil, followed closely by evidence of any special aptitudes 
shown by the pupil for a certain vocation. One guidance 
director wisely commented on his questionnaire thus: “Our 
belief is that in the future, interest and aptitude tests, scales, 
and questionnaires, as well as personality schedules and 
tests, will prove of great help. This is because such interests, 
attitudes, and personality traits are going to determine to a 
large extent occupational success, even where training is 
adequate. Obviously, to test is only the first step. The follow- 
up is the important phase, the attempt at adjustment where 
the need is indicated. This implies thorough understanding 
of the problem by all concerned with the individual case 
under consideration, and full co-operation toward the solu- 
tion.” 

The last five items in Table III appeared as additional 
comment on the original questionnaire. All are of great value, 
especially the one, “Personal conferences between pupil and 
guidance director.” It would be interesting and possibly help- 
ful to some schools to know the personnel of the guidance 
committee in the schools having them. 

It is a well-known fact that many deaf workers lose their 
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jobs because of faulty vocational personality attitudes. No 
matter if the deaf are not alone in this fault, the schools 
should do all they possibly can to help their pupils along 
this line. By Vocational Personality Attitudes we mean the 
attitude of the deaf worker toward: First, his job; second, 
his employers; and third, his co-workers. Table IV presents 
some information as to what the schools for the deaf are 
doing about it. 


TABLE IV 
How ScuHoots DEAL WITH VOCATIONAL PERSONALITY ATTITUDES 


Number of Per cent of 


schools schools 
Indirectly while pupil is in school and shop ..... 41 82.0 
Regular course on the subject ................ 13 26.0 
Lectures by school staff members ............ 7 140 


It would be interesting to many to know just what books 
or materials are used in the schools that report regular 
courses on Vocational Personality Attitudes. Many schools 
that do not have them might be tempted to start such 
courses. Many a job is lost by wrong vocational personality 
attitudes and a good course on the subject in schools for 
the deaf might save a lot of grief. It is true that everyone 
in a school for the deaf who comes in contact with the pupils 
tries to inculcate proper attitudes, but courses would help. 

E. Use of Tests ——Of the fifty schools replying, 43 schools, 
or 86 per cent, express themselves as being willing to be 
shown the value of vocational aptitude tests. Six schools 
report that they are using such tests regularly, while one 
school expressed itself frankly by saying such tests were 
of little value. 

Tests are helpful tools to be used in finding broad voca- 
tional fields for pupils. In no case are they to be used for 
final decision as to which trade a pupil is to train for. As 
reliable tests are developed, the schools will use them. But 
the schools will have to try some and keep careful follow-up 
records of the pupils taking them, Suitable tests standardized 
for the deaf are needed, 
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TABLE V 
ScHoots Giving NAMEs or Tests AND Dates WHEN First Usep 
Date Number of tests 
started . in use 
1926 none given at present 


The schools that only recently started using tests are 
using a large number of different ones as is shown in Table 
V. This makes the writer wonder if the schools that started 
earlier found that their tests were unsatisfactory. Perhaps 
later tests are better. 


TABLE VI 
Tests IN USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Number of schools 
using the test 


Stanford Achievement Test ...........ccccccccccccccvees 3 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude, Test I .................. 3 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude, Test II .................. 2 
Detroit Mechanical Aptitude Test for Boys .............. 1 
Binger Desternty Pest. 1 
Gates Silent Heading 1 
Kline-Carey Measuring Scale for Hand Drawing .......... 1 
Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Tests 1 
MacQuarrie Test of Mechanical Aptitude ................ 1 
Minnesota Mechanical Aptitude 1 
Minnesota Paper Form Board, Test B .................. 1 
Newkirk-Stoddard Home Mechanics Test ................ 1 
Non-language Mental Test ...............ccccceeeeecceee 1 
Pintner’s Personality Inventory 1 
Thompson’s Business Practice Test ................0005- 1 
Vocational Interest Rest 1 


Table VI gives the names of all the tests that the schools 
reported using. We feel sure that many other schools are 
using tests that they did not report, such as intelligence 
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tests. In Table VII are given the titles of the persons ad- 
ministering and evaluating the tests. 


TABLE VII 
Persons ADMINISTERING AND EVALUATING TESTS 


Number of Per cent of 


schools schools 
Vocational principals .........ccccccccccecsoeees 4 8.0 
School! 00000000008 2 40 
Academic-vocational principal 1 2.0 
Assistant superintendent ..........e.seeeeeeeeees 1 2.0 


F. Occupational Information for Pupils—Most schools 
for the deaf are rather lax in that they do not have an or- 
ganized method of gathering or presenting occupational in- 
formation for their pupils. The latter are left to obtain this 


TABLE VIII 
How Scuoots Keer Posted ON THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Number of Per cent of 


schools schools 
Talks with visitors, employers, etc. ............ 31 62.0 
Information from State Industrial Bureau ..... 7 14.0 
Information from State Dept. of Education .... 3 6.0 
Visits to industrial plants, etc. ..........eeeeeeee 3 6.0 
Lectures by school staff members .............. 2 40 
Information from field agents .............eee0% 2 40 
Vocational teachers attending summer school .. 1 2.0 
From Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts . 1 2.0 


information whenever and wherever they can. Schools should 
keep posted on industrial changes and growing or disappear- 
ing vocations in order to better serve the pupils. Schools 
reported various methods of gathering occupational in- 
formation as shown in Table VIII. All of these are valuable 
and could be used by all of the schools. Securing informa- 
tion at first hand, as in Item I, is always the best—if this 
information is recorded and used. Another help of great 
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value, though not mentioned in the table, is a library shelf 
of books and literature on occupations for the use of the 
pupils. If a pupil reads of a line of work and becomes inter- 
ested enough to study for it, it will be of much more value 
than if a teacher were to try to make him study that in 
which he is not interested. We are convinced from our own 
experience that most of the schools for the deaf are not getting 
all the help they are entitled to from the state and federal 
bureaus and the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts. 

G. Advanced Trade Training.—Table IX shows that deaf 
pupils who show individual capacity and initiative can find 
a school in which to obtain advanced trade training. But 
the pupils must show enough desire and be able to profit by 
extended training before the schools will recommend it. 


TABLE IX 
Wuere Pupits Get ADVANCED TRADE TRAINING 


Number of Per cent of 


schools schools 
In regular trade schools ...............eeeceeees 29 58.0 
Part-time work in local shops during school .... 22 44.0 
Full-time work in local shops during school .... 1 2.0 
No place for further training .................. 6 12.0 


Pupils can get further training in a trade at no cost to 
themselves, as is shown in Table X. But how many take 
advantage of further training? How many are able to profit 
by it? Most of the deaf should be able to profit by attend- 
ing a trade school for the hearing, unless they are taking 
training for a trade for which they are not fitted. 


TABLE X 
Wuo Pays ror ADVANCED TRAINING FoR DeEAF PUPILS 


Number of Per cent of 
schools schools 


The state rehabilitation or vocational bureau .. 35 70.0 
Federal rehabilitation or vocational bureau .... 13 26.0 
The pupil and his family ........ccccscccccceve ll 22.0 


The school for the deaf ............ccecceceeees 3 6.0 
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H. Placement and Follow-up.—One superintendent com- 
mented briefly and to the point on his questionnaire: “Sorry 
that we have no vocational guidance or placement officer. 
Wish we had.” More and more schools are starting or ex- 
panding some phase of a placement program for their pupils. 
Among schools for the deaf it is felt that the general public 
must be made better acquainted with the worthy capabilities 
of good deaf workmen. The best way this can be done is by 
means of a placement officer connected with the school. This 
officer will know the pupils and being in contact with indus- 
trial companies, he will know best where to place prospec- 
tive workers. At the same time he will know just where the 
school is failing in any part of its vocational training and be 


TABLE XI 
PLACEMENT OF PUPILS 


Number of Per cent of 


schools schools 
Part-time school officer ..............00cceeeees 28 56.0 
Full-time school officer ..............c0eceeeeee 9 18.0 
Full-time state officer for hearing ............. 9 18.0 
Full-time state officer for deaf ................ 5 10.0 


able to offer worth-while suggestions for changes in train- 
ing. At the same time he can also help prepare the pupils 
for the transition from a part-time school shop to a regu- 
lar eight-hour trade shop. Not the least of his duties, and 
this will strike a responsive chord in the hearts of super- 
intendents, will. be that of clearing up misunderstandings 
between ex-pupils and the school through personal and fre- 
quent contact. Griffing says an authority on vocational 
work in his state believes that each state school for the 
deaf ought to have a vocational counselor with privileges to 
visit the deaf throughout the state.2 A placement program 
under proper guidance will not kill the initiative of am- 
bitious persons. 

Table XI mentions the individual who helps in placing 
students. This is most frequently the task of various school 


* Griffing, W. Theodore, “Thoughts Along Vocational Lines.” AN- 
NALS, January, 1940 (vol. 85, no. 1), p. 6. 
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officials who spend part of the time placing deaf persons in 
jobs. In fact, any and all persons around the school have to 
help at various times. Few schools have a well-organized 
program of placement work. 

Either it is not worth while to keep follow-up records of 
pupils or not enough schools are doing it, as Table XII 
shows. Possibly more schools would do it if a satisfactory 
method of doing it were known, and a competent person 
available. Of the schools reporting, 12 schools state that a 
part-time worker at the school keeps the records. Nine 
schools say a full-time worker at the school does it, and 
four schools say a full-time state officer does it. The follow- 
ing statements appear to deal more with the general than 
the follow-up records of pupils, yet they apply to both. One 
letter accompanying a questionnaire, said: “If these records 
are made, neatly filed away and never used, they are worse 
than useless. If the Industrial Education teachers and home- 
room teachers can be sold on the idea of their value they 
become of great value in improving pupil personalities.” 
When a pupil knows that his poor work and misconduct as 
well as his good work and behavior are going on his record, 
he will be more apt to conduct himself as he should. 


TABLE XII 
Recorps or Purits 


Number of Per cent of 
schools schools 


Schools keeping no records .................005 20 40.0 
Schools keeping records ................0-0000: 15 30.0 
Schools keeping partial records ................ 10 20.0 


IV. Aspects or A COMPLETE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


The schools for the deaf all say that they would like to 
have a complete program of vocational testing, guidance, 
training in trades, placement, follow-up and record keeping. 
In the outline given will be listed the main activities of a 
guidance director under a full program. Possibly the pro- 
gram as organized is too much for any one person. In small 
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schools one person could do it, but in the larger schools the 
activities could be divided among several persons. This 
program might not be suitable for some schools but changes 
can be easily made, adding or taking out some. 


Suacestep AcTIVITIES IN A WELL-ORGANIZED GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN A 
Strate ScHoou For THE 


1. Testing pupils and placing them in suitable vocational shops, by 
means of 
a. vocational aptitude tests. 
b. counseling with individual pupils. 
c. intelligence tests. 
d. pre-vocational classes. 
e. try-out classes. 
f. guidance committees. 
g. desire of pupils. 
2. Co-operating with vocational teachers, by 
a. helping plan courses of study. 
b. helping analyze trades. 
c. helping make shop language courses. 
3. Assembling and imparting information about occupations, by 
means of 
a. periodic surveys of state, city, etc. 
b. studying trends in industries. 
ce. occupational books and literature. 
d. industrial movies. 
e. visits to industrial plants, etc. 
; ne new trade courses in shops, modifying or dropping 
others 
. Placing pupils and alumni in jobs. 
. Establishing a method whereby alumni may obtain some brushing 
up on a trade either in the state school or elsewhere. 
. Keeping full and up-to-date follow-up records of pupils and alumni, 
graduate and non-graduate. 
. Co-ordination of all agencies—school, city, state, federal—that may 
be helpful to the pupils and alumni. 
. Disseminating proper publicity about the school’s vocational train- 
ing and the individuals placed in jobs. 


Who is going-to do all this? One person, the vocational 
guidance director, should be in charge, with all others in the 
school co-operating. No one can do it alone! While this sur- 
vey was going on, many books and publications on Voca- 
tional Guidance were examined. Two papers of note are 
closely connected with work among the deaf, namely those 
of Crammatte,* and Lauritsen.5 They can be read with profit 
by those interested in vocational guidance for the deaf. 


*Crammatte, Alan B., “Vocational Guidance in Schools for the 
Deaf,” ANNALS, November, 1939 (vol. 84, no. 5), pp. 392-404; Sep- 
tember, 1940 (vol. 85, no. 4), pp. 381-390. 

5 Lauritsen, Wesley, “Helping Our Graduates Secure Positions,” 
ANNALS, March, 1936 (vol. 81, no. 2), pp. 126-135. 
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Frequent mention was made in guidance books of the fact 
that many of the programs were started by an interested 
teacher who arranged a library shelf on “Occupations” as a 
sort of hobby. This was done during the spare time of the 
teacher. Later, with the superintendent or principal inter- 
ested, some time was taken daily from regular duties to at- 
tend to the activities arising from the hobby shelf. Still later, 
the activities had become so wide and worth while that a 
full-time worker had to be employed to carry them on. A 
sad fact about this is, that after the activities had become 
so important, they were taken away from the teacher who 
had started them and given to a trained guidance director. 
This grief frequently can be avoided if the interested teacher 
will take summer courses in Vocational Guidance. Some 
schools can, of course, employ a trained guidance director to 
start the complete program at once. 

Where is the money coming from? Many of the survey 
questionnaires came back with this thought in the com- 
ments: “Would like to have such a program but can not get 
the money to pay for it.” Possibly it would take a great deal 
of money to start out with a full program, and few schools 
could do it. Most of the schools will have to start with an 
interested teacher and build up a program to where its bene- 
fits will be so self-evident that the money will be forthcom- 
ing. There is no doubt about the great value of a proper 
vocational guidance program, but such a program in the 
hands of an untrained person would be as dangerous as 
having an untrained person drive a school bus loaded with 
children. The benefits arising from a friendly liaison of- 
ficer between the school, industry and the alumni would no 
doubt offset the expense. 


V. SUMMARY 


1. Sixty questionnaires were sent out and 50 of them or 
83 per cent were answered. This is considered a high per- 
centage in survey work. 

2. Most of the schools for the deaf favor a program of 
vocational guidance, placement, and follow-up service for 
the deaf. This is shown by the fact that of the fifty schools 
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queried, 36 schools, or 72 per cent of all, consider such a 
program as desirable and practical. 

3. Persons trained in procedures and persons untrained 
are about evenly divided, with 44 per cent reporting as 
trained and 40 per cent untrained. Only eight of them, or 
16 per cent of all, gave no answer about training. 

4. It seems that most schools for the deaf would like to 
have their pupils start getting vocational guidance at the 
age of twelve. This is several years before most schools 
let them start work in the regular trade shops. It can only 
mean that the schools want their pupils to get several years 
study in vocational information before they get into defi- 
nite lines of work. 

5. Twenty-nine schools report that their pupils can get 
advanced training in trades in regular trade schools for the 
hearing. Also, 35 schools report that the state and federal 
bureaus will pay in full or in part for advanced training for 
the deaf pupils. 

6. About half the schools for the deaf do not keep follow- 
up records of their pupils after they leave school. 

7. Few schools have a course on Vocational Personality 
Attitudes. Most schools deal with it indirectly while the 
school and shop training are going on. A regular course on 
the subject might be helpful to the pupils. 

8. Most schools keep posted on changes in the industrial 
situation in industry by conversations with visitors, em- 
ployers, alumni, etc. 

9. The four leading factors influencing schools in their 
methods of determining suitable vocations for pupils are: 
1. Judgment of the shop teachers; 2. Wishes of the parents; 
3. Results of try-out classes; and 4. Judgment of the voca- 
tional principal. 

10. Most of the schools will not say whether or not they 
like or dislike Vocational Aptitude Tests. They are waiting 
to be shown whether or not the tests are worth while. 
Only seven of the fifty schools reported that they use tests, 
and only five schools gave the names of the tests that 
they use. 

11. Suggestions were made for the development of a more 
adequate guidance program in schools for the deaf. 
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Visual Aids in Arithmetic 


By Frances F. VERMILLION 


Instructor in the American School 
West Hartford, Conn. 


paren there are two sides to every question. Other- 
wise one could not create much interest. At least there 
would be little stimulus for thought. 

In teaching arithmetic there are two schools of thought. 
One contends that little emphasis should be put on the lan- 
guage involved. The other puts the teaching of language 
ahead of the mechanical processes. 

In instructing the deaf it is a wise plan to apply language 
as much as possible. Therefore, the use of language in arith- 
metic is very important. 

The teacher of arithmetic is just as much an English 
teacher as the English instructor herself. There is always 
that problem of vocabulary. Every arithmetic instructor 
needs a file of pictures to turn to when unfamiliar words ap- 
pear in problems. 

Since arithmetic has a vital language side, a systematic 
approach to problems is necessary. The children must be 
made word conscious. Too often children simply jot down 
numbers, and use whatever process comes to their minds 
first. If that is the case, they have not been taught to realize 
that words in problems are meaningful. 

To very young children language is especially valuable. 
Their reasoning ability is poor. They cannot readily form 
mental pictures when reading the problem as a whole. That 
is where a key or device that provides the visualizing func- 
tion plays a very useful part. That is especially true of one- 
step problems. And from the ability to solve one-step prob- 
lems grows the understanding of two- and three-step 
problems. 

No teacher of arithmetic expects to escape the task of 
drawing illustration after illustration to explain the problem. 
She almost needs to be an artist second hand or a good 
cartoonist. 

It has been said that “few problems of practical living are 
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involved in a language setting.” That may be true. But 
arithmetic is a subject to create deep thinking, assist mental 
growth and develop reasoning. 

In the May issue of the ANNALS during 1936 there ap- 
peared a partial explanation of a five-column “key” for use 
in arithmetic instruction. Since that time a sixth column 
has been added, entitled “Hints for what to do.” These six 
titles are printed on a sheet 12 inches long. The “sign” 
column is only 8% inches wide. The next column is 114 inches 
wide. The third column is 1% inches wide. The fourth 
column requires only 114 inches of space. The next to the 
last column takes 2 inches of space. The remaining 5 inches 
are for the sixth column. Any school can print these in its 
own printing department. A teacher may keep an ample 
number on hand, at least enough for a year’s supply, espe- 
cially if she is teaching in a departmental system. The key 
referred to in the ANNALS of May, 1936, serves its purpose 
in so far as learning the terms used in the four fundamental 
processes is concerned. Complete mastery of the key as de- 
scribed there is essential before attempting to use the sixth 
column. The key in its entirety in its first stage includes the 
following: 


Signs Names of What we What we Name of the processes 
} do find 


signs 
+ plus add sum or addition 
amount 
_ minus subtract difference subtraction 


or remainder 


> 4 times multiply product multiplication 


= divided by __ divide quotient division 


Any number of questions may be constructed in order to 
learn the information the key gives. For example, “What do 
we find when we add?” Or “What is the name of the sign 
used in subtraction?” All of this can be used as a lip-reading 
lesson. (In order to get a more explicit explanation of the 
key, one should consult the original explanation.) 

The present key is of four distinct divisions with six 
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columns each. Formerly the key was of one part with five 
columns only. 

The first division is that of addition. That is quite natural 
since addition is the beginning process of arithmetic. This is 
as it appears on the twelve-inch paper as described: 


‘Rinna Names of What we What we Name of the 
9 signs do find 


processes Hints for what to do 


. both in the question 

. in all in the question 

at first in the question 
total in the question 
amount in the question 
together in the question 
altogether in the question 
. left in the story part 

. more in the story part 


plus add sum or addition 
amount 


(and) 


A rule is added to the sixth column only when “the key 
word” is found in a problem. An illustration of the first rule 
is found in an example like the following: 


Tom found 5 peanuts in a dish and 3 on the floor. How many did 
he find in both places? 


To solve this problem correctly a child should be expected 
to write out all parts. First, he must be asked what 5 and 3 
represent. Thus in written problems there is an excellent 
opportunity for acquiring language. These numbers are writ- 
ten on paper, the 5 above the 3. They tell “how many” or 
“the number of.” The writing of the example takes this 
form: 


how many? what? who? did—do? where? 


5 number of peanuts Tom found in a dish 
3 number of peanuts he found on the floor 


Find how many peanuts he found in both places. 
5 
+3 
8 number of peanuts he found in both places 
Before attempting to write out the problem the word both 
in the question should be pointed out and explained to the 
children. Both is “the key word.” 
Still another example gives illustration of either rule 3 or 
rule 8. 


Jack lost 8 marbles. He had 4 left. How many did he have at first? 
8 number of marbles Jack lost 
4 number of marbles he had left 
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Find how many he had at first. 


44 


12 number of marbles he had at first. 


The next process in arithmetic is that of subtraction. The 
key is written as follows: 


— of te we What we Name of the Hints for what to do 


Signs find processes 


. left in the question 

difference in the question 
change in the question 
loss or gain in the ques- 


tion 

others in the story part 
more—than in the ques- 
tion 

more—needed the 
question 

. less—than in the ques- 
tion 

. fewer—than in the ques- 
tion 

. together in the story part 
. words in the question 
that end in “er’’—taller, 
longer, higher 


— minus_ subtract difference subtraction 
(less ) or 
(from) remainder 
(take 
away) 


As in addition, a rule is written in the sixth column only 
when the need appears. 
For example, rule 1, “left in the question”: 


Frank had 7 flowers. He lost 4 of them. How many flowers did 
he have left? 


7 number of flowers Frank had 
4 number of flowers he lost 
Find how many flowers he had left. 
7 
—4 


3 number of flowers he had left. 


As in addition, so must the “key words” be pointed out 
and explained in subtraction. This must be done before 
writing out the problem. 

For rule 10 in the sixth column the following will illus- 
trate: 

Alice and Ann together bought 27 jacks. Alice bought 10. How 
many did Ann buy? 


27 number of jacks Alice and Ann bought together 
10 number of jacks Alice bought 


Find how many Ann bought. 
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In like manner multiplication is taken up as the third 
process. The key for it includes the following: 


Signs Name of What we What we Name of the Hints for what to do 
signs do nd processes 


1. each or apiece in the story 
part, and each number 
has a “different”? name. 
an in the _ story 
} and each 
ti 


. one ora 
mes sae number has a 
x multiply product ™ultipli- 


different name. 
. in _all in the question, 
and each in the story 
part. 

6. when changing large 
quantities to small quan- 
tities (gal. to qt.) 


cation 


Rule 1 can be illustrated by the following example: 


Each of 7 children had 2 roller skates. How many roller skates 
did all 7 children have? 


2 number of roller skates each child had 


7 number of children who had them 
Find how many roller skates all 7 children had. 
2 
x7 


“14 number of roller skates all 7 children had 

The “key word” should be called to the attention of the 
children. The meaning of it should be fully explained. 

Rule 6 may be shown as follows: 


Mary drinks 10 quarts of milk in 14 days. How many pints does she 
drink in that time? 


10 number of quarts Mary drinks in 14 days 
2 number of pints in 1 quart 
Find how many pints she drinks in that time. 
10 
x2 


20 number of pints she drinks in that time 


In solving this problem the effort should be made to rea- 
son with the learner that quarts is a larger measure than 
pints. As stated before drawings are necessary in the first 
explanation of all types of problems. But when others of 
a type are repeated the key can always be referred to in 
order to refresh the child’s memory. 

The final process in arithmetic is that of division. It is 
unwise to even attempt it until a complete mastery of the 
multiplication tables has been accomplished. When that is 
realized the following key is taken up as its use is necessary: 
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Signe Name of What we What we Name of the 
signs do find processes Hints for what to do 


1. each in the question 
2. per in the question 
ae 3. average in the question 
the “same” name. 
into 5. when changing small 
of quantities to large quan- 
tities. (qt. to gal.) 


ave 


Rule 4 may be explained by the following example: 


The children used Indian pictures to make books. They put 4 
——- each book. How many books did they make from 28 
pictures 


28 number of pictures the children used to make books 
4 number of pictures they put in each book 


Find how many books they made. 
_7 number of books they made 


4/28 
28 


Special attention should be drawn to the fact that both 
numbers have the same name. 

Rule 5 may be shown as follows: 

Father told Joe that a player must go 360 feet to run around all 


4 bases. How many yards must a player go to run around all 4 bases? 
120 number of yards a player must go to run all 4 bases 


3/360 
6 

0 


In explaining this problem, it should be pointed out to the 
child that he is changing feet, a smaller measure, to yards, 
a larger measure. It would be quite difficult to draw 360 feet 
on the blackboard. However, an example using smaller num- 
bers could be used to illustrate the reason for division. 

The use of the key would never become a prop or crutch 
if it is presented properly. After the reason for the process 
used in solving a problem is explained, the key is referred 
to only to recall what should be done in a similar case. Even 
hearing children could use the key advantageously. They, 
too, have difficulty in forming mental pictures. 

By many, arithmetic is spoken of as “a subject so much 
alive and full of interest.” The key would not create a 
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monotonous drill. In fact without it the children often have 
nothing to fall back upon to help them reason. In doing 
their work at home or in study hall they can be quite inde- 
pendent in their thinking. 

Surely the key will aid the pupils in acquiring a back- 
ground of meaning which will later facilitate more formal 
learning at the next stage. 

In some methods employed in instructing young minds 
one “cannot see the forest for the trees.” After careful appli- 
cation of the key, the children will come to “a clearing in the 
forest!” 


Learning for Living 
By Grace W. Covey 


Instructor in the Louisiana State School 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Sm summers ago one of the school graduates spent about 

two months with the writer. One day she announced with 
dignity that we were no longer teacher and pupil, we were 
friends; and she wanted to talk about several things that 
perhaps she might never understand if they were not ex- 
plained to her. 

After a frank, confidential talk with her the writer came 
to the realization that much too often she had been allowed 
to memorize when she should have been required to reason. 
At times her intuition seemed uncanny, but her judgment 
was decidedly immature. Her sense of humor was develop- 
ing satisfactorily, but her imagination was abnormal, and 
her impressions of life facts were pitiably distorted. How- 
ever, her ideals were high, and her desire to learn was strong. 
Needs that had remained dormant under the protective 
routine of institution life now became felt needs and were 
clamoring to be satisfied. She observed that learning for 
examinations was not nearly so interesting as learning 
for life. 

This experience clarified several grave issues that the 
writer had sensed from time to time but had avoided facing 
squarely. Were our pupils leaving school without the prac- 
tical knowledge that would make it possible for them to 
cope intelligently with the problems of the home and the 
community? Was civics only a book that must be studied 
in order to pass an examination? Was cooking a shop class 
to which were assigned all the older girls except those who 
had to take sewing? And were English and literature two 
subjects with which they would not be bothered after their 
school days were over? Were we more interested in teaching 
subjects to our pupils than in teaching our pupils how 
to live? 

When our schedule for the following year was being 
planned, it developed that all except two of the pupils in 
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the rotating classes would be in the writer’s room or in the 
library at a certain period. If permission could be obtained, 
it was planned to conduct an experimental class in Citizen- 
ship. The permission was forthcoming. 

The work for the class had to be built from the ground 
up. The first outline was a peculiar one, being composed 
of one large and four small queer-looking flowers. In the 
center of the largest flower was written Home, and about it 
were petals representing various influences, constructive and 
destructive. Above, overlapping it slightly, was the School 
flower, and below were the three upon which the Home flower 
seemed to rest—City, State, and Nation. 

The pupils who were not planning to go to college were 
told that in this class they would not be required to study 
for examinations. This course was planned to afford them 
the opportunity to learn more about things they felt would 
help them become clear-thinking, independent citizens. They 
were asked to share with the instructor the responsibility of 
planning a course that would be of value to the younger 
classes following them. They were told that if during the 
first period they would make a list of things they would like 
to learn about, instead of having a regular examination we 
would discuss as many of these lists as we could during the 
regular examination period. 

One of the major problems with the members of this group 
had been their seeming inability to apply to their own needs 
the knowledge they had acquired from various sources. 
Their personal experience and the information obtained from 
books or teachers had remained as unrelated as oil and 
water; so our first project was to discover that books were 
a practical source of information. A reading list was pre- 
pared for every volume of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
and of the World Book. Each pupil accepted his volume with 
an air of polite resignation and began conscientiously to read 
the material on his list. However, within a few days the 
teacher was being asked to corroborate certain statements 
found in Compton’s! Dinosaurs became factual; the stars, 
the earth, nature, history became subjects of animated dis- 
cussions. Boys and girls discovered articles they wished to 
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read. Books that the previous year would have been opened 
under compulsion were now so much in demand that wait- 
ing lists were necessary. Their interest was so much keener 
than had been anticipated that the time in the library was 
extended another six weeks. Reading had become to them a 
real source both of information and of pleasure. 

Members of our staff agreed to talk to the class on such 
subjects as “Protectors of Our Homes,” “Problems in Home 
Sanitation,” “Beauty in the Home,” etc., and during the 
remainder of the year we averaged only one or two days a 
week in the library doing preparatory reading for the lec- 
tures we had scheduled. We adopted a very flexible working 
plan, 2.e., 

Class discussion of the next speaker’s subject 

Preparatory reading 

Tentative list of questions to be asked 

Lecture 

Class discussion of lecture 

Outlines worked out on the boards 

Complete list of questions which were given to the speaker, who 

gladly returned for further discussions 

Information desired by pupils written in notebooks. 

The school nurse, who had planned to give one talk, gave 
a series of informative talks, and the class made several 
trips to the hospital for explanations and demonstrations 
that could more effectively be given there. 

A typical example of the way in which such talks were 
integrated in the course is shown in the following outline 
of our unit on the home. Under each speaker’s subject is 
listed the work developed in class by the pupils, after the 
lecture had been given. 


CITIZENSHIP IN THE HOME 


A. Living Together in the Home 
1. Causes of unhappiness in the home 
2. Suggestions for improving home life 
3. Rules for happy living 

B. Protecting the Home 
1. Dangers encountered in the home 
2. Protectors of the home 
3. Rules for safe living 

C. The Health of the Family 
1. Causes of illness 
2. Aids in protecting the health of the family 
3. Rules for healthful living 
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D. Making the Home More Attractive 
1. Causes of unattractive homes 
2. Ways of making our homes inviting 
3. Evidences of good taste 

E. Feeding the Family 
1. Common errors—in the kitchen and at the table 
2. Suggestions for improving food and customs 
3. Rules for menus and manners 

We were fortunate in receiving much helpful literature 
from companies to which we wrote. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company sent us twenty-four carefully selected 
booklets for each member of the class. The eagerness with 
which these booklets were received and read showed that 
the problem of undesirable reading matter can be solved 
by supplying the pupils with material more satisfying to 
their particular needs. 

The interest evidenced by the pupils throughout the year, 
their expressed desires, and the increasing wholesomeness in 
their attitudes concerning family life made us feel that our 
experimental class had unquestionably been worth while, 
and it was decided to continue the class another year. 

The next year there were a number of changes. Our Citi- 
zenship class became the Social Guidance Club. Our class 
period was increased from forty-five minutes to one and 
one-half hours, during which time another member of the 
staff co-operated in working with the pupils in the rdéle of 
guides rather than teachers. We had a room especially for 
our club, and our officers and committees really functioned. 
A room committee was responsible for pictures, flowers, and 
seasonal decorations; the projects committee planned and 
presented a Christmas week consisting of Christmas stories, 
carols, and customs; their Shakespeare week was so interest- 
ing that the pupils selected one of Shakespeare’s plays to 
be given in the spring. Directors were chosen, parts were 
assigned, and interest was high when it was learned that 
our school program would not permit the actual staging of 
the play. Although everyone was disappointed, it was agreed 
that the time spent in preparing for “The Merchant of 
Venice” had been enjoyably worth while. 

Our work was still centered about the home, but we went 
more deeply into the economic factors involved in making 
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one. The pupils wrote for and received large quantities of 
helpful literature and samples of especial interest to anyone 
planning to build or to improve his home. 

We had lectures and discussions—always observing parlia- 
mentary order—on home decoration, the selection of furni- 
ture, buying a lot, planning a house, building a home, etc. 
We made field trips to various subdivisions with a leading 
realtor who explained the advantages and the disadvantages 
of each neighborhood. The pupils were taken inside a small 
home under construction, and important features were ex- 
plained to them. From a book of plans the class selected 
a little “Dream House” and adapted it to our locality. 
While the boys were constructing a model according to 
scale, the girls had color-scheme contests and went shop- 
ping—with magazines and scissors. Carefully observing the 
principles of proportion and of color-harmony that we had 
been studying, the girls planned ways of decorating and 
furnishing each room of our miniature house. 

Several profitable hours were spent behind the scenes in 
our city post office, observing how Uncle Sam handles our 
mail. And water was more than water to the children after 
a morning at our municipal water works. They were begin- 
ning to realize the importance of the various functions of 
our government and to understand how dependent we are 
upon one another. 

Current events, idioms, bits of humor were included in 
our daily menu, but examinations were taboo. We con- 
tinued to emphasize the idea that we were learning for 
living. The teacher guides found that individual diaries, 
required book reports, original compositions, and term 
papers proved of practical value in helping the pupils ac- 
quire information and develop natural language. 

One feature which never tired anyone in the group was 
current events in a most effective form—the “A.B.C.-G.W.C. 
Broadcasting System.” One of the teachers would make 
notes on news or any interesting talks heard over the radio, 
and the other would act as news commentator. After a 
broadcast we were practically swamped with questions, and 
the pupils acquired a surprising amount of general informa- 
tion. 
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Knowing the boys and girls so intimately, the teachers 
in charge worked out a detailed chart for checking the de- 
sirable and the undesirable character traits of each pupil. 
This (confidential) “personality inventory” enabled us to 
see more clearly the common needs of our pupils and to 
work more effectively toward definite goals. 

The growing desire and respect. for useful learning mani- 
fested by these pupils, and their very evident appreciation 
of the program, gave conviction that through this course 
we might exert a permanent and constructive influence upon 
the character of every member of our Social Guidance Club. 


Demonstration Apparatus to Teach 
Natural Speech to the Deaf 


By H. M.A. 
Director, Speech Clinic, Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

© ap utility of any piece of apparatus for visually teaching 

speech to the deaf is dependent on four attributes: 1. It 
should be of a sturdy construction so that it will always per- 
form when wanted (this is in direct contrast to ordinary 
laboratory equipment) ; 2. it must be dramatic so that the 
children will be interested in making it operate by their 
speech; 3. it must be simple in principle so that the teachers 
who use it can easily understand and explain its operation; 
and 4. it must illustrate aspects of speech performance 
which are vital to the development of natural speech and 
which are especially weak in the speech of the individuals 
with whom it is to be used. Herein will be described a piece 
of demonstration equipment which fills not only the above 
conditions, but has the added advantage of not requiring a 
technician to build it. A technician is not required because 
of the fact that it is already commercially available. 

Hudgins (2) and Voelker (5) have shown in recent experi- 
ments that one of the principal defects in the enunciation of 
the deaf by present-day methods of teaching is their slow- 
ness in articulation. It has been shown that this slowness is 
of the order of fifty per cent, and also that it can be over- 
come by directed teaching. Alexander Graham Bell (1) has 
repeatedly pointed out to teachers of the deaf that natural 
intonation is not.a matter of pitch so much as of duration 
intonation, variation in length or what, has been called the 
cadence of speech. This means that the development of nor- 
mal speech is, as has been shown by the progress in rhythm 
work, a matter of training when and where a vowel is to be 
held in a legato fashion, or given a staccato touch. Voelker 
(6) has shown that physiologically intonation in English 
speech production is primarily a function of this duration 
intonation, and that in sound transmission and reception this 
is measured and perceived as intensity and loudness intona- 
tion. Therefore, it can be concluded that a device which will 
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visually demonstrate normal and abnormal intonation for 
deaf children should be an instrument which will respond to 
and follow intensity variations in the deaf child’s speech, 
and give the pupil a visual cue and criticism of his use of 
duration intonation. The description that follows will show 
how such a recorder operates, and has operated, successfully 
to this end. 

The complete instrument is of very simple construction, 
and the supporting parts may be procured at any radio 
supply store, and may very probably already be in the pos- 
session of many schools. An audio-amplifier of two or more 
stages and of the cheapest design, with a mediocre fre- 
quency response (since quality is unimportant) may be used. 
However, any other amplifier in the school’s possession may 
be used instead. A crystal microphone is the simplest type 
to use and in some ways is the cheapest to buy. Again how- 
ever, if the school has in operation a ribbon, carbon, or 
other type of microphone, then this apparatus will operate 
with that. Thus, the first step is the same as any other public 
address system; the speech is picked up by a microphone and 
amplified. If the amplifier does not already put out a D.C. 
current, then the A.C. current must be changed to D.C. If 
this is not done, then the speech graph would show a sharp 
needle swing at the beginning and end and nothing but a 
quiver in between, whereas, it should instead follow the in- 
tensity variation. The A.C. (alternating current) is changed 
to D.C. (direct current) by the ordinary inexpensive copper- 
oxide rectifier which any radio store carries. The above is 
all the supporting apparatus. This may be connected by a 
radio man so that the least technically minded teacher can 
use it without difficulty. There are only three things for her 
to do to operate it, and she, with her experience in dialing 
home radios, will find them easy: 1. she has to plug the 
amplifier into an electric wall socket; 2. turn on the amplifier 
as is done with a radio; and 3. adjust the volume as necessary 
for the particular child just as she does when turning from 
one station to another on her radio. 

The wires carrying the electric speech current from the 
above subsidiary apparatus are led into the recording equip- 
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ment proper, which is a graphic instrument familiarly called 
a “strip chart.” The instrument operates after the fashion 
of a milliammeter, with the added attributes that the swing- 
ing needle is a pen, and that a clock device passes a strip of 
paper under this pen so that a permanent record may be 
made for comparative purposes and the demonstration of 
progress. This graphic instrument has been put on the mar- 
ket commercially (4) and may be had in several designs and 
prices according to the desires of the school. The clock device 
operates at several speeds, but for work with the deaf the 
best results are procured with the fastest speed. The paper 
is produced for the instrument by the manufacturer, and 
probably a semi-log ruling is the most usable. 

The needle on this glorified milliammeter is a glass tube 
with a speed of reaction which has been found to be adequate 
for speech. Already, this instrument has been used success- 
fully as a monitor device for speech by national radio hook- 
ups. The strip of paper need not be used at all times unless 
the teacher wishes to keep a permanent chart. The needle 
has a large red pointer at the end which swings across a 
ruled but wide white plate so that the speaker can see how 
his intonation appears. Thus there are two teaching aspects 
to the device, 1. the instantaneous movement of the needle 
with the speech, and 2. the pattern of intonation as seen on 
the chart. Both are very valuable. The apparatus seems to 
hold sustained interest for the speaker, and as a result the 
attention span for speech work is actually extended. 

The instrument is very sturdily build and needs no serv- 
icing. Its care is very simple, since only three things are 
necessary: 1. the rolls of paper must be replaced as they are 
used up, but this takes only a few seconds; 2. the pen must 
be filled about once a month, and this demands barely a 
minute’s time; and 3. the clock part of it which propels the 
paper must be rewound about once a week, but this is as 
simple as the winding of any ordinary eight-day clock. 

The use in teaching is obvious. The child recites before the 
microphone, which is placed eight or ten inches in front of 
his mouth, and as he recites, he watch the red flag fly back 
and forth, or the wavy red line being written of his speech. 
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When he prolongs a vowel, the flag swings almost completely 
across the white plate (a variation in intensity of approxi- 
mately thirty decibels), and when he shortens a vowel, the 
flag hardly jumps at all. Thus he can see the flag go just 
as far as it is desired to emphasize a word or syllable. He 
sees the rate or speed of his talking, simply by the rapidity 
of the flag’s swinging, and the separation of the written 
swings on the strip chart. The intonation pattern may be set 
up by the teacher, who makes a sample, or model, chart, 
by the expedient of herself reciting the sentence or the 
line of poetry (3) into the microphone. Then the child can 
be taught to mimic her by using his visual and kinesthetic 
senses to guide him in making a similar graph with his own 
speech. The critical points for attention are the peaks, that 
is to say, the pointed marks made by the needle at its maxi- 
mum swing for each syllable of the speech. It will be found 
that the deaf child may have more than one peak for each 
syllable, but this is only symbolic of a prominent peculiarity 
in his articulation which all instructors have to correct 
daily, and this device will help in that correction by show- 
ing visually when there are several peaks per syllable and 
when at last there is only one. It is believed that the demon- 
stration equipment described above will prove itself to be 
very helpful in aiding the teaching of speech to deaf children 
to any instructor who uses it. 
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The Next Meeting of the Convention.—All signs indicate 
that the next meeting of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, to be held at the Missouri School for 
the Deaf, at Fulton, June 23 to 27, 1941, will be an excep- 
tional one. 

A friendly note of assurance from Superintendent T. L. 
Ingle in the Missouri Record, October 12, 1940, is added 
proof that every preparation for a successful meeting is 
well under way. 

We look forward to an exceedingly busy year. The Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf will be with us next summer and we 
are already beginning to work for this occasion. We realize the 
responsibility we have in this undertaking and only hope that we 
will be able to give our guests a most instructive and interesting 
program together with an enjoyable visit. We appreciate greatly the 
privilege of entertaining our co-workers, who come from all parts of 
the United States and Canada. 

In addition to the notice published in the ANNALS, may we take 
this opportunity of extending a most cordial and hearty invitation to 
our fellow teachers and workers to be with us next summer. The 
“Show Me” state will try to make this a “Show You” convention. 

Effect of the War on Canadian Schools—The war has 
brought a drastic change in the affairs of a number of schools 
for the deaf in Canada. The government of Canada has 
taken over the Manitoba School at Tuxedo, apparently to 
use its buildings and grounds as a center for aviators in 
the Imperial Air Training Plan. With the disbanding of the 
school organization many of the pupils formerly enrolled 
have been sent to either the Mackay School in Montreal 
or to the provincial school at Saskatoon in Saskatchewan. 
Similarly, many of the instructors in the Manitoba School, 
including Superintendent M. S. Blanchard as academic head, 


have accepted positions in the Mackay School, and others 


in the Saskatchewan School. 

This change has made necessary an expansion of the fa- 
cilities of the Mackay School, now under the superintend- 
ency of Dr. H. D. Southam, formerly professor of history 
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at McGill University. For one thing, it has been necessary 
to purchase two adjoining buildings. 

Dr. A. E. Chatwin, superintendent of the Saskatchewan 
School, has been granted leave of absence to permit him to 
enter educational service with Canadian forces in England. 
In the meantime Mr. C. W. Downer, of the business staff 
of the school, serves as acting superintendent. 


Federal Rehabilitation Specialists—The United States 
Civil Service Commission recently announced open competi- 
tive examinations for the positions of Rehabilitation Special- 
ists for the visually handicapped, the tuberculous, and the 
deaf and hard of hearing, for service in the Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency. Application for these posi- 
tions had to be filed between October 24 to 28, 1940. 

The duties of the proposed Rehabilitation Specialist for 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing would include, under the 
general supervision of the Director of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, assisting state Rehabilitation Departments in the 
promotion, organization and maintenance of rehabilitation 
services for the deaf and hard of hearing, including the train- 
ing of state case workers in methods and techniques of re- 
habilitating the deaf and hard of hearing; developing special 
techniques for the rehabilitation diagnosis, training and 
placement of the deaf and hard of hearing; conducting re- 
search in methods and techniques of rehabilitation of the 
deaf and hard of hearing; preparing for publication material 
in this field; and performing other duties as required. 

Applicants were not required to report for examination at 
any place, but were to be rated by the Commission on the 
extent of their education, on the extent and quality of their 
experience in relation to the duties of the position, and on 
their fitness, on a scale of 100, the ratings being based upon 
the sworn statements of the applicants and upon corrobora- 
tive evidence. 


Application for Certification—The following names are 
to be added to the growing list, now totaling 1,124, of teach- 
ers of the deaf who have made application for certification 
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under the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf: 


Edna Boyd Acteson, British Columbia School 

Sister M. Rose Alice, St. Mary’s School 

Sister M. Rose Anita, St. Mary’s School 

Sister M. Alexia Brooks, St. Mary’s School 

Harry C. Burke, Perkins Institution 

Gladys Evans Carpenter, Georgia School 

Pauline Nicholson Casey, Georgia School 

Mary Theresa Csellar, St. Joseph’s School, New York 
Roce Fred Drake, Georgia School 

Vela Vaughan Evans, Georgia School 

Mabel Lipham Fincher, Georgia School 

Mrs. Darrel Gomery Harper, British Columbia School 
Mrs. Russell Irwin, Georgia School 

Jessie F. Jones, Georgia School 

John Gordon Kester, Georgia School 

E. H. Mcllvain, Kansas School 

Sister M. John Paul Petrina, St. Mary’s School 

June Yale Probyn, American School 

Clara Rosenberg, Maryland School, Overlea, Md. 
Sister M. Michael Scahill, St. Mary’s School 
Elizabeth F. Sheehan, St. Joseph’s School, New York 
Iona Tade Simpson, Kansas School 

Mrs. Jesse Rigdon Ware, Georgia School 

Ella L. Warren, Florida School 

Charles Wm. Watson, P.S. 47, Manhattan, New York City 


Association Summer Schools.—Since 1928, at its Staunton 
Meeting, the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf has periodically conducted Summer 
Session programs for teachers of the deaf. The courses of- 
fered were given by outstanding educators in language and 
speech teaching and acoustic training, and served often as 
“refresher” courses for teachers who desire such special help. 
The summer sessions also were of value to teachers whose 
training to teach the deaf had been only partially or hastily 
obtained. As the sessions were in most cases affiliated with 
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leading universities, it was possible for those registered to 
gain college credits. 

In recent years, however, a number of universities, estab- 
lishing and expanding departments of special education, have 
been offering formal summer courses very much like those 
conducted by the Association. These courses, repeated from 
year to year, have assumed a more or less permanent stand- 
ing. 

In view of these facts, and in view also of the fact that 
recent years have seen a strengthening of training courses 
in general, mainly under persuasion of the standards set by 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, the board of directors of the Association is now seri- 
ously pondering the advisability of continuing its summer 
session policy. To determine the sentiment of teachers them- 
selves on this problem, it has decided to send out the follow- 
ing questionnaire: 

Please indicate your opinions by check marks and return to the 


Association Representative in your school or to The Volta Bureau, 
1537 35th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


( ) I think there is no longer any need for the Association to offer 
summer courses for teachers of the deaf. 

( ) I think the Association can meet a real need by continuing to 
provide summer courses for teachers of the deaf. 
The summer session should last ( ) 6 weeks ( ) 4 weeks 
( ) 2 weeks 


) The courses should carry college credit. 
) College credit is not necessary. 


) The courses should be given in a college or university. 
) The courses should be given in a school for the deaf. 


) They should be lecture courses. Demonstrations with pupils 
are unnecessary. 

) They should be primarily demonstration courses, illustrated 
by deaf pupils. 


(_ ) They should offer foundation work, for teachers who have 
been teaching without special training. 

( ) They should be offered only for trained teachers who want 
review work and information on new methods and devices. 
They should deal with the following subjects: 

( ) Speech ( ) Lip-Reading ( ) Language 
) Acoustic Education ) Visual Education 
( ) Vibration ( ) Rhythm ( ) Choral Speaking 
Other subjects such as 


( ) Living quarters should be provided in a school for the deaf. 
( ) Teachers would prefer to live outside of school. 
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( ) One week of round tables, such as those held during the 
summer schools in Chicago (1933) and Toronto (1935), 
would be an additional attraction. 


( ) Teachers are too tired after school hours to care for 
professional round tables. 


( ) I would make an effort to attend, in 1941, such a summer session 
as indicated by the check marks above. 


As this is a movement of importance, teachers of the deaf 
are urged to submit their opinions. 


Report of the First International Congress for the Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children—tThe First International Con- 
gress for the Education of Exceptional Children was held 
at Geneva, July 24-26, 1939. Four continents and 32 coun- 
tries were represented by some 350 participants. The major 
theme of the Congress was to give organized recognition to 
the young science—though old in practice—now known as 
Therapeutic Pedagogy. This movement aims to apply to the 
study of handicapped children the best known principles 
of education on the basis of the best practices in medicine, 
psychology, psychiatry, neurology and sociology, and for 
that purpose seeks to facilitate international collaboration 
of specialists in these several fields the world over. This 
worthy undertaking, of course, has been submerged under 
the relentless weight of war, but the discussions and papers 
of the Congress are now available in a published volume. 
The contents include deliberations on education of the handi- 
capped in relation to prophylaxis of nervous and mental 
diseases, the care of former pupils, characterological dis- 
crimination of children presenting special difficulties in edu- 
cation, doctors and education, psycho-hygiene and thera- 
peutic pedagogy, and reports of progress in the education 
of the handicapped from the different countries. 

The report, apparently printed in German, French and 
English editions, may be obtained from A. G. Gebr. Leemann 
& Co., Stockerstrasse 64, Zurich 2, Switzerland. The book 
contains 380 pages, and its price is Swiss francs 14. Orders 
may be sent by postal money order or by cheque on Swiss 
credit Zurich. 
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Clarke School Beneficiary of Bequest—According to a 
report in the Boston Post, September 10, 1940, the Clarke 
' School for the Deaf, as one of the beneficiaries named in the 
will of the late Mrs. Zira R. Grout of Brookline, Massachu- 
| setts, was to receive a bequest of $25,000. By the same will, 
, additional sums of $5,000 each were left to the New England 
Home for the Deaf at Danvers, Massachusetts, and the 
Boston Guild for the Hard of Hearing. 
It seems that Mrs. Grout became interested in the deaf 
through Miss Martha E. Bruhn, having been one of Miss 
Bruhn’s lip-reading students. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Margaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
' For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 

d Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 

| Send All Orders Direct To 


MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE-TEACHING 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
by 


Marietta Rector VINSON 


DISCERNING teachers welcome this system of seven col- 
umns because it meets the requirements of language and 
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CHANGE to the use of symbols for general practice and 
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